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EF ilitovial, 


HOGS FOR PROFIT. 


The exact place the hog should occupy in 
farm or family economy is a question for 
each individual to settle for himself. In the 
ls of many there is a strong prejudice 
igainst swine flesh in any of its forms as an 
irticle of food, a prejudice which is not with- 
ison in many cases. The hog, if not 


naturally a scavenger, is very easily made one 


from the manner he has been treated in many 
alities In times not very long past, the 
g was allowed free range in nearly all our 








es, and was protected by the citizens, who | 


f no better or easier way of getting | 


of kitchen garbage than to throw it into 
streets, and even now, swine at large are 
ommon in many southern cities as they 
rmerly were at the north 
On a noted city in Virginia not 


entering 
g avo, the guests at one of the first hotels 

while sitting in the front parlor, 

<ed one of the principal streets, 
were not a little amused, the Northerners at 
east, bv s » a large sow, with a numerous 
s, ather heels, coming along 
eliberately in search of her 
hotel 
gs as might have been thrown 


of such swill 


or green 
t since her last regular round. 
strations of bunger on the part of 
nes becoming excee dingly pro- 

e mother then and there stretched 

self upon the pavements, while a dozen lit- 
ls wagged, and a dozen little 

s grunted in token of their appreciation 
the motherly kindness in providing them 
eir evening meal. Pedestrians and teams 
rned out as they came along, leaving the 
romising family thoroughly master of the 
tuation. But as we travelled further south 
| west through the border Southern States, 


sights became almost too common to be 


ticed Hogs were not only in the streets, 


t were feeding along the sides of the rail- | 

track, and so entirely at home that they | 
fom run away, or even look up at the ap- 
rance of the trains. A hog that makes a 


ness of getting its living in city streets, 
Street 


owned by somebody, and they 


s very strictly to its business. 


iT ili 


home at night like poultry to their 


sting places, and many a poor fam- 


tains a supply of pork in the fall, that 


But 
hogs, like the cows on the ‘‘com- 


t very little in cash outlay. 


wing less numerous from year 
e learn better ways for dis- 
garbage and better methods of feed- 
ils 
5 the hog is largely a consumer of waste 
al rhe small family keeps its single 
to eat up the scraps from the table, the 
ner of a single cow often finds a profit in 
ling a pig in part on the surplus milk, and 
large farmer knows of no better way o 
tting his grain to market than in the form 
live hog or hog products. 


ly somewhat 


The story was 
of the 
claimed that the only sure way to make a 


tain over drawn man 


tune at farming was to sell everything 
wn on the farm that would bring money 
to the hogs what would not sell, for when 
wn they would bring cash, and what the 

could not eat to use in the family. In 


way there is constant income with little 


vo. Hogs are too often treated, from 
th to slaughtering, as if they had no rights 
their owners were bound to respect. 


street hog is a king compared to many 
ire kept in pens, for the street hog has 
pportunity to keep clean, and to breathe 
e air as does his owner. The hog, as he 
kept by respectable, well meaning 
He is kept in 
en in the open air, exposed to hot 


s very badly abused. 


, and driving rain and snow. 
many pens the past summer, 

y can be seen every day in the year 

e who will look for them, where the 

ind stinking filth a foot deep ex- 

ver the whole area, so there was not 

has a single dry straw to sleep on. 
hogs must sleep in water, and eat in soft 
|, made not only filthy, but poisonous, by 
In such pens far- 
often throw ears of corn to be eaten in 
mud, } 


and 
from exposure to cold or wet, or poison- 


own excrements. 


then when the animals become 


by their filthy food the owners wonder 
t made them sick. 
hog in his general make up is said to 
re like man than is any other animal. 
ertain that human beings are sometimes 
with who are much dirtier than hogs 
to be, and in other respects compari- 
might be made that would bring little 
edit to the four-legged animal. The hog 
‘ wholly to himself is a very cleanly dis- 
creature. He likes grass, fresh fruits 
weet grain very much better than he 
these things after they are half spoiled 
cay. In the open field he keeps his 
g place and sleeping place free from 
wn filth. He takes cold, and gets fevers 
' precisely the same conditions that would 
a cold or fever into the family of his 
» and he is subject to contagious dis- 
that affect him very much as other con- 
us diseases affect man. He has had to 
gh it, and like man he grows in a degree 
‘gh and hardy by such roughing. But there 
‘mit .o his endurance and hardiness. As 
: ‘ey producing animal it would pay to 
“at the hog very much better than the av- 
‘ge hog is usually treated. First of all, a 
nfined in a small pen should have at all 
“s clean, dry places to eat and to sleep in. 
’° sumal is ever gaining profitably to its 
o “per when that animal is bodily or mentally 
eae. A little muddy water to 
“OW in will not seriously injure a hog, if it 


au 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





can have a dry place to lie in. Muddy water 
is better than none, especially in hot weather. 
It is believed by many that the pig’s legs 
should often be wet to keep the issues open 
and active. At any rate water is agreeable 
to the hog, and if he is fed largely upon dry 
food, pure water to drink is indispensible to 
good health. 

There is a good deal of prejudice among 
New England people against Western pork. 
Persons often say, ‘‘I want to know where the 
pork that J eat is raised,” but often times it 
seems enough to know that it was raised some 
where not very far from home. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the average Western hog, 
grown as he is largely on green food taken in 
the open air, and fed at last upon corn in the 
ear, is really to be preferred to the barn cel- 
It is 
well to know where one’s pork is produced, 


lar hog on some of our Eastern farms. 


but it is better to know how, or under what 
Pork is low at 
the present time, partly because many people 
are a little prejudiced against it, and partly, 
perhaps, because the average quality is not 
what it ought to be. We have been making 
our pork a little too fat to be palatable or 
profitable to the better class of buyers. 


conditions it was produced. 


Poor 
people buy and eat pork because it is one of 
Farmers who 
would grow a specially fine article of pork 


the cheapest meats to be had. 


could obtain prices somewhat above the aver- 
age market price, especially if they would pa- 
tiently build up a reputation for choice goods. 
A few farmers are doing that and are already 
reaping their reward. Well grown pork is a 
most excellent and most palatable animal 
food, and it is hard for those who have been 
Select a 


good breed of hogs, give them good, clean, 


accustomed to its use to give it up. 


wholesome quarters, feed upon healthful food 
only, keep them growing thriftily from birth, 
and kill while they are still growing, say from 
seven to ten months old; let the public know 
what kind of pork you are offering, and there 
will be little difficulty in finding buyers that 
will pay enough above the prices for which 
ordinary pork sells in market, to make the 
growing of it a fairly profitable business. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


Sometime, when the agricultural editorials of 
the New ENGLAND FarMER ‘were written at Pine 
Hedge farm, the large amount of commercial 
fertilizers used upon that farm was reported, but 
the writer said they could not be used profitably 
to make milk for less than three cents per quart. 
I quote from memory. Perbaps the fertilizers are 
cheaper now than atthattime. But now there is 
no relation given by the experiment stations, be- 
tween the cost of the fertilizer and the price of the 
crop to be produced byit. Sir J. B. Lawes of Roth- 
amsted, England, has produced good crops for 
many years in succession, with nothing but arti- 
ficial manure, yet has not succeeded in making 
profitable crops, even in England, where grain is 
higher than with us. Farmers in the country, dis- 
tant from towns where manure can be bought, do 
not count the cost of their manure, for it is a waste 
product from the consumption of the farm crops. 
We are told, in making up the balance sheet of our 
farm accounts, to reckon the hay at actual cost of 
production, not what it might sell for in market; 
in the same way we should reckon the cost of the 
manure. In buying feed for stock of any kind, 
we think it poor business if we cannot find in the 
animals’ fed the cost of the feeding material, 
leaving the waste product (manure,) as_ profit. 
Now, what must corn be worth so that we can 
raise it profitably, with phosphate at 340 per ton ? 
What should hay be worth, or potatoes, if pro- 
duced with such expensive manure? There are 
many conditions necessary to be observed, but 
give us the assurance that crops can be produced 
profitably, and we will try to learn how. r. r. F. 





Remarks.—If the editor of the 
while at Pine Hedge farm, ever made the 


FARMER, 


statement that it would not pay bim to pur- 
chase fertilizers for making milk at three 
cents per quart, he believed at the time what 
he We 
making the statement, in an editorial on the 


wrote. have some recollection of 
use of commercial fertilizers, that they could 
not have been used at a profit that year for 
increasing the crop of poor apples which were 
then lying ungathered, and rotting under the 
that the 


profitable use of purchased manures of any 


trees. We believe now, as then, 
kind, depends very much upon the skill and 
intelligence of the purchaser who uses them. 

We recently had an interview with Mr. 
James Budlong, Rhode Island's noted mar- 
ket gardener, who gave us a little of his ex- 
perience in learning how to use stable ma- 
nures profitably. He formerly made, bought 
and used, manure in a way that most men at 
that time would have deemed extravagant. 
He used it a great deal more bountifully than 
be had been taught to do by his father. 
After a time, he had a son old enough to fol- 
low the business of the father and grand- 
father, but this son came to that 
larger applications of manure even than his 


believe 


father deemed advisable, would pay in tbe in- 
creased quantity, improved quality, or more 
rapid growth of the crops planted. Mr. 
Budlong said that he opposed his son’s radi- 
cal views for a considerable time, but after 
making a few experiments, he became a strong 
advocate for heavier manuring. Formerly, 
he found manure enough at the city stables 
in Providence, but of late, he purchases very 
large amounts in Boston, sending it by rail 
nearly fifty miles. Now Mr. Budlong’s neigh- 
bors could not afford to use manure so lav- 
isbly as he uses it, because they have not 
learned how to raise the crops, nor to sell 
them when raised. 

The writer's location, when at Pine Hedge 
farm, was nota favorable one for making milk 
so that it could be sold for three cents per 
quart, and yield a profit. 
to men in 
glad to contract for a large amount of milk at 
three cents per quart, at the stable, the year 


But we can point 
Massachusetts, who would be 


round. We believe such men can, for a lim- 
ited time, at least, afford to buy commercial 
fertilizers of standard quality, at their selling 
price, to use while bringing their lands up to 
a higbly productive state of cultivation. 

With present facilities for marketing ani- 
mal and dairy products in New England, we 
believe that what some of the honest and sin- 
cere fertilizer manufacturers admit is true, that 
the cheapest way to obtain fertilizers is to 
manufacture them at home, by means of ani- 
mals fed upon purchased grain. 

Dr. Jabez Fisher, the successful 
grower of Fitchburg, and Mr. Brown of apple 
fame, in the town of Lunenburg, can afford 
to buy fertilizers for making their products. 
We believe, too, that F. F. F. may be able 
to profitably use them in growing food for 
such animals as he bas sometimes kept. But 
there is no rule which all can follow with 
equal profit. The great obstacle in the way 
of using fertilizers in northern New England 
is, the low selling prices for cattle foods 
grown on the farms. It is cheaper to buy 
fodder from less enterprising, or less intelli- 
gent neighbors, and then pile the products 
upon one’s own land, as many are doing. 

To make the greatest profit possible from 
tlie use of commercial fertilizers, they should 
be purchased, as they usually may be, by a 
little combined effort, at wholesale or car- 
load rates. Then they should be used in 
such amount as will bring full crops, and 
those crops should be such crops as are worth 
raising at the price they will sell for, or to 
use up on the farm. 

The Sturtevant brothers, on their farm in 
Framingham, where the soil and size of the 
fields favored cheap corn growing, showed 
the farmers that corn can be grown here on 
fertilizers, in competition with Western corn, 
and hundreds of farmers have found profit in 
following their example. 

Our own present opinion on this subject is, 
that standard fertilizers can, for a while, be 
used by intelligent, industrious farmers al- 
most anywhere in New England, for growing 
the same crops that they would otherwise 


grape 


summer. 








grow on stable manure, but that forage and 
grain crops fed out on the farm, and the ma- 
nure all saved, will soon render the stock 
feeder nearly independent of commercial ma- 
nures. We believe that if manure of any 
kind must be bought, the commercial or 
chemical manures will be more economical 
than stable manures at the prices they each 
usually sell for. There are men living near 
cities, who have men and teams kept largely 
for other purposes, who can afford to use up 
what might otherwise be nearly waste time, 
in drawing manure from the city stables, es- 
pecially when they can contract for the ma- 
nure at almost nominal rates. But stable 
manure bought at the long selling price and 
hauled by hired teams, is about the dearest 
commodity a farmer can buy. 





BEGIN THE HOT-BED NOW. 


Hot-beds to be used next spring. should be 
partly prepared this fall, before the ground 





freezes too hard to dig. Beds can be made 
upon frozen ground in spring, if one has an 
abundance of manure, but it requires a large 
pile to keep up a uniform heat when exposed 
to the cold weather of February or March. 
A bed sunken two feet below the surface, 
gets considerable protection from the sur- 
rounding earth. It is not necessary that the 
frames be made this fall, though it would be 
well to have them as nearly ready as_practi- 
cable. The main thing now, is to dig the 
pits to the desired depth, and after digging, 
fill them with leaves, straw, or old refuse hay, 
and then cover with boards to keep the water 
out. The pits can be opened then at any 
time in late winter, or early spring, and filled 
with heating manure, after which the beds 
will be ready for the frames. Evergreen 
boughs might be used in place of leaves or 
The 
to have a hole in the ground of 
and shape, without digging 
when the 
starting the seeds. 


straw, if they are more easily obtained. 
main thing is 
suitable size 


through frost bed is wanted for 

It will also be necessary to prepare some 
good soil for covering the manure and receiv- 
ing the seeds, and to put it under cover where 
Not less 
than enough to cover the manure three or 
four inches deep should be prepared. Old 
garden soil with plenty of sand, and well de- 
composed stable manure worked in, will make 
the 


There is nothing better 


it will keep dry, or free from frost. 


a suitable feeding-ground for young 
plants to be raised. 
than the material in an old hot-bed, but when 
one starts in the business there is no old bed 


The 


any time in winter, when there is leisure, or 


to draw from. frame can be made at 
the planks may be sawed the right length all 
ready to spike together in spring. Some use 
hooks and staples to hold the frame in place 
at the corners, which is a good way, when 
the planks are to be taken up and housed 
during summer. 

Most gardeners, however, spike the frames 
together and leave them out until too rotten 
for longer use, when they are replaced by 
new. A small hot-bed is a pleasant addition 
to a farmer's garden, if one can give it proper 
attention. A home supply of plants for set- 
ting in the garden can be grown with little 
be 


These things never 


expense, while radishes and lettuce can 
for table 


give so much pleasure 


grown use. 
as when grown by 
one’s self, and a little ahead of the usual 
season. 

The early hot-bed will require the saving 
and piling of some good horse manure a week 
or two before the time to plant the seeds. 
If one bas a good barn cellar, there will be 
no difficulty in preparing such a supply. If 
heat 
with plenty of bedding with it, will be the 
best, but if a more moderate heat is prefer- 
able, a little cow manure mixed in will give it 


active is desired, clear horse manure, 


the right temper. 





MAKING THE HOT BED. 





Another way of preparing the hot bed is to 
build a fence six feet high of tight boards, 


nailed to posts set 34 feet deep in the ground, 


on the north side of the spot where the bed is 
to be; plough the land and work fine with 
harrow and repeated ploughing, and work in 
some fine manure if the land is not already 
very rich; when done the land should slope 
slightly from the fence for a width of ten 
feet from the fence; then run a roller over 
the bed, so as to slightly pack the surface, 
and set arow of 2x12 planks two feet from 
the fence, with the lower edge of the plank 
just level with the surface; these planks are 
supported on edge by stakes made from four- 
inch pickets driven down with a maul, and 
nailed to the plank with 9d nails. Six feet 
south of this row of planks, (outside measure, ) 
place another row of 2x10 planks, leveled so 
as to be four or five inches lower tnan the 
first plank, which will shed water when the 
glass is put on; the ends of the frame are 
made of pieces of plank spiked on, and 
braces across the frame made of four-inch 
pickets will need to be placed about once in 
ten or twelve feet; then cover your beds 
with about a foot of forest leaves or other 
convenient litter, carrying the covering for 
two feet outside the planks on each side; 
this will keep your bed from freezing much; 
an inch or two of frost can be easily removed, 
and you can dig out the loam when you put 
To do this, begin at one end 
of the bed, and dig out six feet in length, 
throwing out the loam to a depth of about 
thirty inches from the upper edge of the 
planks. Then put in the hot manure to a 
depth of ten or twelve inches, packing it 
down well; then throw forward the loam 
from the next six feet of bed; by this method 
the loam will only have to be shoveled once, 
until the last section of the bed is reached, 
when the lot thrown out of the first section 
will be carted to the other end of the bed to 
cover with. 

The amount of loam placed over the hot 
manure, and the amount of manure, will vary 
with the different crops to be grown, and it is 
usual to set the planks with reference to this ; 
when but little heat is used, the planks will 
be set lower than when much is required. To 
force lettuce well in winter ten or twelve 
inches of ‘‘heat” covered with ten or twelve 
inches of loam are needed. To start seeds 
in March, ten inches of hot manure covered 
with six inches of loam. The bed will need 
more water if the covering of loam is light, 
but a light covering is best for starting tropi- 
cal seeds, such as tomatoes, egg plants, &c. 
The only objections to the plan mentioned in 
another auticle are that it entails the necessity 
of handling all the loam twice or three times, 
and it is not always easy to keep a pile of 
loam, thrown up by itself, from freezing solid 
in winter. The frame should be pulled up 
in summer, and the planks carefully piled up, 
and when taken care of thus will last many 
years ; the land can be planted with some late 
crop such as melons, tomatoes, or lima beans 
to keep down weeds in summer. If the frames 
are spiked to permanent stakes, and left in 
place until they rot, they will soon rot, in 
four or five years, and the bed will be a pes- 
tilent breeding spot for weeds through the 
w.D.P. 


in the manure. 





“Tux Consciousness OF PLANts,” was 
one of the topics discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Pomological Society, 
and Charles A. Green sald that ‘‘There are 
no functions of animal life differing from 





those of plant life sufficiently to define the di- 
viding line. Even the instinct of animals, if 
plants do not possess it, what shall we say of 
the impulse that leads the vine to throw out 
its tendrils in the direction of a support, and 
twine itself around it with the greatest tenac- 
ity? Or of the roots of a vine pushing to a 
manure heap or a supply of water far away ? 
Or of the turning away of the vine from an 
obstacle before reaching it ?” 
WEIGHT OF FARM PRODUCTS PER 
BUSHEL. 








In reply to an inquiry, we would say that 
the weights of farm products vary consider- 
ably in the different States. In Massachu- 
setts the statutes fix the weight of a few of 
the leading farm products as follows :— 

Wheat and potatoes each 60 pounds; corn 
and rye, 56 pounds; onions, 52 pounds; bar- 
ley and buckwheat, 48 pounds; all kinds of 
meal, except oat meal, 50 pounds; oats 32 
pounds; nuts, cranberries and all other ber, 
ries must be sold by dry measure, level. A 
barrel of cranberries must contain 100 quarts. | 
A bushel of wheat weighs 60 pounds in all the 
States except Connecticut, where the legal 
weight is 56 pounds, though it is presumable 
that custom makes 60 pounds the standard 
there 
in all the States except Illinois, where 54 


as elsewhere. Rye weighs 56 pounds 
pounds makes a legal bushel. 

Corn in New York must weigh 58 pounds 
to be legal weight; in Missouri, 52 pounds ; 
56 pounds in all the other States. Oats in 
Canada must weigh 34 pounds; in Iowa, 35 
pounds ; in New Jersey, 30 pounds; in Con- 
necticut, 28 pounds, and in all the other 
States, 32 pounds. Barley weighs 47 pounds 
in Pennsylvania; 44 pounds in Illinois; 46 
pounds in Vermont, and 48 pounds in all the 
other States. 

Buckwheat varies in legal weight in differ- 
ent States, from 40 pounds in IIlinois to 50 
pounds in Indiana, and 
and Kentucky. 
clover seed must weigh 64 pounds per bushel ; 


o3 pounds in Iowa 
In New Jersey and Ohio 





in the other States and Canada, 60 pounds. 
Timothy seed must weigh 44 pounds in New 
York; 4% pounds in Canada; in other States 


15 pounds, except Ohio, where the legal weight 


is 42 pounds. Flax seed weighs 55 pounds 


in New York and New Jersey, and 56 pounds 
in other States where it is sold by weight. 
Hemp seed weighs 44 pounds; Blue grass 


and orchard grass each 14 pounds, and red 


top 10 pounds. 


The legal weight for potatoes is 60 pounds 


in all the States where they are sold by 
weight. 


gu 


The same is true of peas and beans, 
except that the latter are sold in Ohio at 56 
pounds to the bushel, and in New York at 62 
pounds. Onions must weigh 57 pounds in 
New York, Indiana and Iowa, but only 50 
pounds in Rhode Island. 

The above figures have been taken from 
tables supposed to be correct at the time 
they were published, which was but a few 
years ago. It is quite probable that the legal 
weight of a bushel has been changed in sev- 
the States the 


It would seem to be very desir- 


eral of since tables were 
prepared. 
able to bave a more uniform standard, and 
the tendency of trade is towards uniformity, the 
different legal standards of the several States 
being more or less ignored by dealers. The 
cental or hundred weight system is also being 
used quite generally’in the sale of grain, 
shorts, cotton seed meal, cider apples, and 
some other commodities. 

One of our Beston seedsmen informs us 
that among dealers, the recognized weight of 
a bushel is quite uniform through the United 
Wheat is 
where at 60 pounds to the bushel; rye and 


States and Canada. sold every- 
oats, 
the 


48 


corn, 56 pounds; barley, 48 pounds ; 
both the white and 


German, 50 pounds; Hungarian grass, 


32 pounds ; millet, 
pounds; pea beans, 64 pounds, and larger 
sizes, 62 pounds; hard peas, 60 pounds, and 
soft or wrinkled peas usually by measure ; 
timothy grass weighs 45 pounds; clover, 60 
pounds ; orchard grass and blue grass each 14 
pounds, and redtop 10 pounds. 





“Tur SuGar Beer,” edited by Lewis S. 
Ware, and published by Carey Baird, Phila- 
delphia, completes its sixth year with the 
issue of its November number. ‘The editor 
seems to have lost no faith in the beet sugar 
industry, as the one thing needful to place 
American agriculture upon an honest and 
fairly profitable basis. We are now aiming 
for the greatest money returns, with little 
thought of the condition of the soil after the 


the 
father is enriching himself at the expense of 


crops have been removed. In_ short, 


the son. But with sugar beets among the 
staple crops of every farm, an improved sy3- 
tem of agriculture would be called for, and 
the soil would no longer be growing poorer 
by cultivation. The sugar beet has thrice 
saved France from ruin, and it is not impos- 
sible that it may yet receive the attention it 
deserves in this country. 





Correspondence. 


THE APIARY. 


BY GEO, A. STOCKWELL. 





Bees in Winter. 





In summer, a full knowledge of any, or all, colo- 
nies, is possible at any time, but in winter the bee 
master must be content with the assurance that 
his apiary was prepared as well as it could be to 
withstand the four months siege of cold and frost. 
It is possible in winter to examine bives to a lim- 
ited extent, even if they be in the open air. If the 
hive has a movable bottom board, it may be tipped 
back and the condition of stores and cluster de- 
termined, or the enamelled cloth may be raised. 
The latter will not show mach, but it may deter- 
mine whether the bees be dead or alive, and if 
there be doubt as to the amount of honey neces- 
sary to provide until spring, food may be placed 
under the cloth. But the fact remains, and must 
be borne in mind, that midwinter “meddling” with 
bees for any purpose, is contrary to nature, and 
has never resulted in much good, generally speak- 
ing, if experience and testimony of veteran bee 
keepers be of value. 

How to winter successfully, is one of the great 
problems, and it has not been solved to the satis- 
faction of all. Many bee keepers advocate the 
earth clamp, or cellar; others, out door wintering 
in blankets, that is, in chaff hives, and other, win- 
tering in summer hives on summer stands. 
Treated in any way in winter bees will live and 
bees will die. One man rides his wintering hobby, 
and rides it hard until he is unhorsed and thrown 
by the death of his bees, when he mounts another 
hobby and rides as before. Of only one thing can 
the bee keeper be sure—absolutely sure, and that 
is, that the bees are provided with sufficient food 
for the winter. That he can control. 

The first requisite then, is abundant stores, and 
other things being what they ought to be, the “win- 
tering problem” is solved. But to arrange the 
other things as they ought to be, is the question. 
Ventilation must be just right, neither too much 
nor too little. It has been decided unanimously, 
that top ventilation is not required, that where the 
air draws through the hive, there bees can not live, 
or if they do, they just survive, and no more. To 
this acknowledged fact there are, however, excep- 
tions. A swarm of bees was taken from a dead 
tree; the tree was broken off about ten feet from 
the ground, and near the top the bees had their 
comb-nest. They had been there long enough to 
store 170 pounds of honey, one winter at least, as 
they were found in April. Below the brood nest 
were several holes in the trunk of the tree where 
branches had grown, and hence there was a direct 
draft through the combs. The colony was very 
strong, and in good spirits. 

Again, the writer went into the country last 





~to the 


March, to buy bees in box hives. In passing, it 
may be said that few were found for sale, because 
the farmers had become convinced that bees were 
good property to keep and improve. On one farm 
were six colonies of bees in improved box hives, 
that is, box hives with a place in the top for sur- 
plus honey. The hives stood near a wall, but the 
wall was not high enough to protect. The side of 
one hive had split, and half had fallen down. 
Judging by the weather beaten edges, the hive had 
been in that condition for a long time. The brood 
nest was laid bare, but the bees were strong and 
active. The back piece of another hive had fallen, 
also, leaving the comb exposed to the fury of the 
northern blast, and yet the occupants of the hive 
were full of life and vim. 

This does not prove, and is not introduced to 
show, that bees abandoned to themselves will 
thrive, but it does help to establish the fact that 
hard treatment by man and weather does not al- 
ways kill bees if they have abundant stores, and 
are allowed to build their brood nest as they want 
to build it. In the hives mentioned, as in the tree, 
the bees built to please themselves, and had no 
plans marked out for them by frames and wired 
foundation. But the wooden hive is the universal 
box in advanced apiculture, and the object is to 
protect its occupants that they may do duty next 
season. 

Indoor wintering, if properly conducted, may 
have its advantages, but if outdoor wintering brings 


‘as good results, why should the additional labor 


and expense necessary to put under cover be as- 
sumed? Bee enthusiasts exclaim that the bees, 
like other workers on the farm, should have addi- 
tional protection in winter. But when it is demon- 
strated that the heat generated by a cluster of bees 
F., in the centre, and 45° on the outside, 
when the mercury falls 20° beluw zero on the out- 
side of the hive, it is evident that a strong colony 
of bees do not suffer very much in zero weather, 
even. 

A beek keeper with thirty colonies, and twelve 
years’ experience with the Simplicity hives, win- 
ters in them, and on summer stands. Over the 
frames he spreads an enamelled cloth, and on this 
sawdust. Another bee 


is 65° 


is about six inches of 
keeper with fifty colonies and twenty-five years’ 
experience, leaves the bees in the open air in the 
American and Simplicity hive. The only addi- 
tional protection given is several thicknesses of 
Both 
apiaries referred to, are protected by board fences, 


carpeting placed over the brood chamber. 


and in both, also, the spring count does not vary 
fall. Weak 
fall out, of course, but there need be no weak 


much from that made in the colonies 
will 
colonies if the bee keeper be up in the business. 
An experiment was tried last winter, with an 
American, and a Simplicity hive, placed side by 
side. A few boards nailed together were set up on 
the north and west, and the space over the frames 
in each hive was filled with anything convenient 
paper, leaves, and pieces of carpet. The entrances 


were left wide open. In the American hive there 


are two inch-auger holes above the entrance. The 
tins provided for closing these holes were merely 
turned over them, but not made tight. Thus pre- 


pared for winter, they remained and were not dis- 
Both were ready to swarm by 


One of the colonies grew 


turbed until April. 


the middle of May. into 


five during the past season, and the other into 
three. None stored surplus honey, but all are 
strong and supplied (gathered themselves) with 


abundant winter stores. Is not that a good record 
for two colonies ? 
In this latitude 


wintering 1s in greater favor. 


latitude of Boston—out door 
Whatever be placed 
over the frames, it should not rest directly upon 
In very cold weather, the bees are not able 
the honey near. 


them. 
to travel far, and must consume 
When the weather softens, they bring honey from 


the outside frames and deposit it where the cluster 
is. If there be no passage way through the combs, 
or over the top of the frames, the bees are obliged 
bottom of the frames. 
Some bee keepers make openings in the comb 
above the centre, but others object to the plan be- 
cause it facilitates the escape of heat. 

When the wide frames, or crates, of section boxes 
are taken from the hive, they are usually attached 


to go around the side or 


lower frames by wax. Same of this wax 
remains, and if the enamelled cloth be spread on it, 
it will keep the cloth up far enough to allow the 
bees to pass from frame to frame under it. If 
there be no wax, put in pieces of cloth, or barrel 
The cloth in the 
centre, or near it, and never at the On the 
cloth place leaves, matting, and anything to ex- 
If frost can be kept out of the brood 
has n than an average 


hoop. should be raised only 


sides. 


clude frost. 

the 
chance to live until spring, p. ovided it has some- 
There should be a high board 
break on 


chamber, colony re 


thing to live on. 


fence, or some kind of a wind the west 
and north. If the apiary be on a sunny slope, 
where the sun nestles, and makes 
midwinter, the entrance to the hive, or the whole 
hive should be shaded, lest the bees be enticed out 


in too great numbers, and become chilled and un- 


warm even in 


able to return. 
Drone Traps. 


The experience with drone traps this season, 
shows that while the trap is death to drones, it is a 
hindrance to workers, and a possible danger to 
the queen. It is asserted by the inventor of the 
trap, thata virgin queen may pass through the 
perforated zinc, and that a laying queen can not 
pass through, hence the trap not only acts as a 
Of 
course, if the queen can not escape, the swarm will 


drone catcher, but also, as a swarm checker. 


remain. The virgin queen may be able to pass 
through the openings, and if she can, it is strange 
she does not, but in September, a bee keeper caught 
three virgin queens with the drones. Ifthe queen 
does enter the trap, it is supposed that she will es- 
cape as the workers do, but here again, may be 
disappointment. Not one of the three queens 
caught, could be induced to pass out by the exit 
prepared for entrapped workers. 

Does the drone trap hinder the workers? It 
does. Any one may see who watches the bees 
coming and going, that the perforated zinc im- 
pedes egress and ingress. Possibly the delay is 
not great, that is, it would not affect greatly the 
amount of honey In passing through, 
pollen baskets are sometimes deprived of their con- 
tents. Some bee keepers appear to think that if 
the drone and queen trap be placed on all hives, 
swarming as well as drone raising is controlled, 
and they may go offto Europe and remain until 
time to remove the surplus honey. The perfect 
automatic hive has not been invented, and until it 
is, the bee keeper must depend upon something 
more than drone traps and queen arresters. The 
ordinary man of business gives close attention to 
his affairs day after day. Ifthe bee keeper can- 
not watch his bees in swarming time, and give at 
all times the attention necessary, he is inthe wrong 
business. No apiary need have more drones than 
it requires—it need not have any, if the keeper 
watch comb-building, and use his jack-knife freely. 


stored 
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AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 
The Late Fall. 


There can be no complaint regarding a favorable 
time for harvesting crops, and yet it is a fact that 
with a surplus of time there seems sometimes to 
be a sort of neglect to press the harvest. At the 
lst of November, with the ground yet hardly 
frozen, much corn remains to be harvested, and 
many apples are still upon the trees. If any re- 
gard is had to keeping qualities, we believe, in the 
case of apples, that it is not as well to defer the 
picking so long even though the weather be favor- 
ble. In the case of corn the only objection to de- 
lay would be the damage sustained by the fodder 
from unnecessary exposure. Beets and turnips 
have had an unusual length of season in which to 
grow, and where the other conditions were favor- 
able the size has been above the average. Oliver 
Fox of Columbia brought out a specimen of cow- 
horn turnip, which weighed sixteen and one-half 
pounds, and was eighteen inches long. The entire 
crop was of large size. The late fall will be fa- 
vorable where the fodder crop is short. 

Winter Mulching. 

The object of mulching is to maintain a more 
equable temperature and condition of moisture. 
While mulching is considered of importance, and 
is practised in summer, it is perhaps little less so 
for winter. In winter the advantage of mulching 
comes chiefly from its maintaining a uniform con- 
dition of the soil. The simple condition of freez- 
ing does not cause injury to plants, it is the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of the surface which 
tends to lacerate and destroy the tender roots. 
One great object of winter mulching is to prevent 
this, and for which reason the mulch may not be 
applied until the ground is frozen so as to hold it 
im that condition as much as can be. There is an 
advantage in mulching in that manner newly set 
trees or small fruits. For trees there is probably 
nothing better than saw dust firmly pressed around 
the trees. Hemlock or other evergreen boughs af- 
ford the best kind of protection for strawberry 
plants. 

Good Year for Turnips. 

The present has been a good year for turnips anc 

most root crops, because having an extended term 





THE NEW 





BELMONT STRAWBERRY. 


Engraved from Photograph of four berries. ---Copyrighted. 


There is annually put before the public 
many notices of vines and plants, that pos- 
sess no real merit over existing varieties ; 
they are simply placed on the market in 
the 
sometimes falls to our lot to record the birth 


hope of money making; however, it 
of something of value, and in the subject of 
our illustration on this page, we place before 
our readers a strawberry that is destined at 
no distant day to become the leader, both for 
home use and the market. 

Four years ago Mr. Warren Heustis of 
Belmont, Mass., an experienced and well- 
market 


ceeded in 


gardener and farmer, suc- 
this 
For 


Faneuil 


known 
raising 
named ‘‘Belmont.” two years he has 
the fruit in Hall Market, at 


prices ranging from 40 to 50 per cent more 


sold 


than for any other variety which he carried 


there. The market-men who have liandled 
this berry, speak very highly of its flavor, 
color and keeping qualities. They say it sells 
better when in competition with other sorts. 
Mr. Ileustis says .— 

The Belmont strawberry has been grown 
by us for four years. During that time we 
have found it to do well on both heavy and 
It is the best, strongest-growing, 


The 


vigorous growth of the plant enables it to 


light soils. 


and most valuable variety we know of. 


variety, which he | 


carry high, and mature an abundant crop of | 


fruit which can remain a long time on the 
vines without injury. It is pot liable to Lust 
or blight, and being a staminate variety, will 
be found a reliable fertilizer for late pistillate 
sorts. It possesses a hardy constitution, and 
being one of the very latest, it escapes the 
Spring frosts, which are so fatal to many early 
varieties. On May 30th, 1884, a sharp frost 
at Belmont, Mass., seriously injured all of 


our other varieties, while the Belmont, not 
having come into flower, escaped without 
of warm and pleasant weather there has been a 
lengthened period of growth, and where the cor 

tions were favorable a large size has been the re- 
sult. 
manure 


well, and produce large crops. 


Turnips that were fertilized with decomposed 
with some ashes have done remarkably 
As these roots with 
others furnish a good supplemental feed for cat- 
tle, the large crop will prove very serviceable. 

The Apple Crop. 

The extent of the apple crop is having a decided- 
ly depressing effect upon the sale at the present 
time. 
about one doilar per barrel, has by some been con- 
sidered scarcely enough to pay for barrels, and the 


The extremely low price that prevails, only 


expense of picking and getting to market on the 
cars. The prices obtained for exported apples are 
also insufficient to encourag¢ extensive 
movements in that line. 


and packing large quantities to be placed in a 


any very 


Some parties are picking 


storehouse to answer the future demand, but how 
profitable the enterprise will prove remains to be 
determined. Evaporating and cider making of the 
fruit is not as active as sometimes, and many ap- 
ples are left to fall to the ground and go to decay. 


Sunflowers for Bean Poles, 

In several instances sunflowers were planted at a 
distance apart suitable for the intended use, to 
serve as a support to pole Where the 
plants were young, and before the roots had 
menced to spread abroad, everything looked prom- 
ising for success; the beans looked thrifty, and 


beans. 
com- 


| 





there was the prospect of a good supply as the | 


vine grew. The leaves of the sunflower were 
stripped off as its height increased, and these form- 
ed good mulch, but alas for human hopes, with 
the development of the stalk of the sunflower, and 
a corresponding development of the roots of the 
same, the fertility of the soil was largely taxed, 


the moisture extracted, and soon the bean vines 


began to succumb to the greater power in the same | 


hill. It may be a profitable business to grow sun- 
flowers for the seed they will produce, but it is not 
profitable to undertake to make them serve the ex- 


tra purpose of a support for climbing beans. The 
parties who tried the experiment this season will 


not be very likely to repeat the same in the future. 


Pumpkins for Cows 

Where they do well there is no better crop to 
grow for the purpose of supplemental feeding than 
pumpkins. In favorable seasons large quantities 
can be grown upon a comparatively small surface. 
The past season has been a favorable one for the 
growth of pumpkins and squashes, especially so of 
the latter. The good old fashioned pumpkin pie 
calls for the use of a small portion of the crop, 
also there is a culinary demand for a part at least 
of the squash crop. The overplus should be fed 
to cows after being chopped fine enough to prevent 
choking. Whether there is great force in the 
claim of injury from feeding the seeds perhaps is 
not fully settled, certainly to steers and oxen no 
serious results would be expected. 

Witiiam H. Yromans. 
Columbia, Conn. 





Selections. 


FATTENING SHEEP IN WINTER. 





Comparatively few farmers succeed in fat- 
tening sheep in winter. A neighbor told me 
yesterday that last fall he bought one hun- 
dred and fifty sheep, fed them straw, hay, 
cornstalks, and grain, all winter, and sold 
them for forty-five dollars more than he paid 
for them. ‘‘l got alot of good manure,” he 
said, ‘‘and that and the forty-five dollars is all 
I have to show for the feed and labor. It 
does not pay.” 

If you can buy sheep in the fall for three 
cents a pound, and sell them in the spring for 
six cents a pound, it will pay. It will pay 
still better to buy them for four cents, and 
sell them for eight cents per pound. We 
can sometimes do even better than this. One 
thing is certain: it does not pay to try to fat- 
ten poor sheep in winter. If sheep are not 
in good growing condition in the fall, get rid 
of them. 

If you are going to buy sheep to fatten, 
select the very best that can be found. You 
do not want old sheep, and you do not want 
lambs. If the sheep are long-wool, or South- 
down grades, select those that are yearlings, 
or two-year-olds ; if Merino grades, then year 
old wethers are the best. Buy more than 
you want, if need be, and select out the best 





hurt. As a cropper, we cannot say too much | 
feet of 
scarcely a quarter of an acre, we realized the 


in its favor. From 10,700 land, or 


net sum of $596.00, a portion of the crop be- 


ing retained for home use. 


The berry is large, crimson in ~color, ob- 
long in shape, very solid and sweet, and of 
Its 
fine, having no hard or unripe 


extra flavor and quality. texture is ex- 
ceedingly 
spots; it colors evenly and perfectly, and is 


quite remarkable as a carrier and keeper. 
1 


rhe Committee on Fruits of the Massachu- | 
setts Horticultural Society have the following 


statement in their report for the year 1885. 


‘‘The special prize of ten dollars offered by 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder the best 


quarts of the variety of finest form, color, 


for four 


and quality, was awarded to a new seedling 
‘ ° | 
grown by Warren Ileustis, which he has 


named ‘Belmont.’ This seems to be a prom- 


ising new variety; in color and quality it re- 


sembles the Sharpless, but is much better in 
form.” 

The same committee, in their report for 
The Mr. 


Heustis’s grounds June 21st, and saw the 


1884, say: committee visited 


fruit upon the vines. The plants were of un- 


usually strong growth, and were bearing an 


exceedingly heavy crop ot fruit. The berries 


are of large size, good form and color, quality 


very much like the Sharpless; and its firm 
flesh and exceptionally good keeping quali- 
ties must make it desirable.as a market va- 
riety, while its attractive appearance will in- 
sure it a place in the private garden.” 

& Wood, 49 No. Market 


St., Boston, Mass., have been appointed sole 


Messrs. Parker 


for the United States, and will intro- 
We 
predict a great future for it, combining, as it 
does, so many excellent qualities with so few 


defects. 


agents 


duce the Belmont next Spring, (1886) 


| and 


to keep over winter, and sell the poor ones | 
now, for what you can get. Careful selection | 
is the main point. 

With good sheep, liberal and regular feed- 
ing, dry, comfortable quarters, fresh water 
every day, and salt once a week, fattening 
sheep in winter is decidedly profitable to the 
farmer and beneficial to the farm. In other 
words, it will provide both money and ma- 


nure.—Joseph Harris, in Am 


Agriculturist. | 


CONCERNING ORCHIDS. | 
08 

The late Mrs. Mary D. Morgan devoted a 
good part of her life and about two hundred 
thousand dollars in money to gathering to- 
gether a curious assortment of orchids. The 
orchids are a family of plants rare enough to 
be costly, and of such vagrant habits that it | 
is more diflicult to tell where they are not to | 
be found than where they are. They are | 
neither useful nor especially beautiful. The | 
mania for collecting them is like the tulip 
mania which once afllicted the good ‘1030 
of Holland, and in the case of Mrs. Morgan 
appears to have been carried on to a like ex- 
cess. It is said that one of her orchids cost 
her two thousand dollars. The auctioneer 
who sold it got $900 for it. Other specimens 
sold for large sums—one plant for $400 and 
another for $750. The total receipts from 
sales will not, however, amount to over 
$25,000, 

From this result it may be gathered that | 
Mrs. Morgan has not left behind her in this | 
country, perhaps not on the face of the earth, 
a successor who, possessed of means to gratify | 
his whims, is one-tenth as orchid crazy as she 


was. This will not be a matter of general 
regret. We think it may be demonstrated | 


that there are many other ways of spending | 
money more judicious and quite as harmless. 
If, for example, Mrs. Morgan had devoted 
the labor, care and cash represented in her 
orchid estate to the cultivation of orphans, 
what good she might have done, and what 
blessings and benedictions would have fol- | 
lowed her to keep her memory green! But 
Mrs. Morgan’s orchids were her own affair in 
life, and it may be that she did not forget the 
orphans; but when $200,000 of expenditure 
only brings in $25,000 in returns it is a dis- 
couraging outcome. It is a more reasonable 
use of time and of money to devote both to 
more reasonable ends.—Philadelphia Record. 





Grass Insteap OF Wereps ALonG HiGu- 
ways.—Some weeds along the highways are 
showy and beautiful when in blossom, like the 
Golden Rod and many of the asters, willow 
herb, and ox-eye daisies, and the humble dan- 
delion ; but to the farmer's eye, nothing is so | 
beautiful as grass. If all the space between 
the roadway and the fence, on both sides, 
along cultivated fields and fenced lands, could 
be mowed off close three times a year, for 
a year or two, there are comparatively few 
roads, in districts where there is tolerably 
good soil, along which a good sward would 
not take the place of the tangle of briers, 
birches, alders, and weeds, which now are 
not only unsightly, but upon which weed seeds 
are produced in countless millions, and diffuse 
themselves over the adjacent land. After a 
year or two, a good clip of hay can be cut in 
June, and probably again in August or Sep- 
tember, and with a little pains to uproot 
weeds which are not killed by the mowing, 
the land will prove productive, and an orna- 
ment to the farm.— American Agriculturist. 








Cauirornta Wixe.—Mr. Charles A. Wet- 
more, a leading viticulturist of California, in 
an address to wine makers, the other day, 
said: ‘*Your wine should come cheaper to the 
consumer, (not to the trade) ; this cannot be 
so long as 500 to 1000 per cent profit is real- 
ized by retailers. The notion prevails that 
wine is something fancy, and thus those peo- 
ple who drink it in restaurants and hotels 
think that unless they pay fifty cents a bottle 
for it it is inferior stuff. it is all done in the 
interest of the bar. Break thisdown. There 
is not a hotel in the United States that cannot 
afford to have good wine on the table free of 
charge. It will cost no more than tea and 
coffee. An ordinary wine drinker at the ta- 
ble won't drink more than four cents’ worth.” 











Tue English lead mines are giving out. Within 
a few years a hundred and sixty-nine mines have 
been closed and 30,000 men thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


| the 
| horse at home, but you put a rope around the 
| heifer’s horns in order to keep within hearing 


| of thousands of wretched beasts 
| to death in the West, for want of shelter, and 


Pe 3 


| ket. 


TEACH HER TO LEAD. 


Gentle reader, did you ever have the duty 
to perform of driving one young, vigorous 
heifer away from the herd in which she had 
been born and raised? If you never did, 
and you want a lesson in ethics, just single 


| out one of the finest yearlings in the herd, 


and drive her over to Farmer Jones’ Rioter- 
Coomassie bull. If she has any native or 
scrub blood in her, all the better, if you want 
a lesson that will last. You get on a horse, 
open the gate, and easily start the heifer out 
into the road, where the novelty of the situa- 
tion seems to please her, and she immediately 
starts off at a full run, and, if you have good 
luck, in the right direction. But pretty soon 
she stops, turns round facing you, and, put- 
ting her ears forward and raising her head in 
a thoughtful way, as though she had forgotten 
something, begins a vigorous lowing, which is 
answered by some member of the home herd, 
and now your trouble begins. Never having 
been clubbed very muc h, she does not see any 


| danger in rushing by you and the horse close 
| enough to dismount you if you have a skittish 


horse. You start her again, but this time she 
takes the wrong direction, and it requires 
fully a mile’s race before she is headed. Af- 
ter starting her four or five times on horse 
back, you get a long pole or switch, and get 


| down to walk, so you can move across the 
| road more quickly, but leading the horse is 


awkward business when you find it necessary 
to start off at a three minute gait to head olf 
heifer. Finally you not only leave the 


distance of her. If you ever get her down to 
Farmer Jones’ you are lucky. Now, all this 
racing and trouble would have been saved if 
you had only broken the heifer to lead with a 
halter when she was five or six months 
It would have been the work then of a halt 
hour, while now it will take a whole day. 
Then if the cow is ever sick, almost 
certain to be or more 

how much easier it is to doctor her if you can 
only lay your hand upon her without scaring 
her half to death. 

There is one more excellence in teaching 
the heifer to lead, and that probably the most 
important, which is that it makes her tame 
aud love to be fondled. Tameness is one of 
the greatest milk-giving characteristics that 
cows can have. A nervous cow is an abomi- 
nation. while a cow that is well broken and 
gentle, not only loves to give milk, but she 
makes you love her in return. We never did 


old. 


as she is 


one times in her lite, 


see a right gentle cow that every one did not 
at we ‘ow. We | 
love, and that was not a good cow. e be 


lieve that gentleness adds fully one fourth to 


the value of any cow Don’t you Ameri 


can Dairyman. 


THE CARE OF LIVE STOCK. 


It will be easier to keep cows clean on a 
short floor, no longer than will cause them to 
lie at least six inches over the gutter—a deep 
gutter, plenty of absorbent in it, and fre- 
quently cleaned. A dairy cow should be 


kept as clean as a carriage horse, and who 
ever heard a dairyman excuse himself for 
driving to church on Sunday with a filthy 
horse, the could not keep 
the animal clean 


ground that he 
And is not 


on 
cleanliness of 


| more importance in dairy than in horse stable 


Try using a good clean card, and a stiff brush 
with leather back. 


The Scotch mountain sheep, the Cheviot, 
| makes itself very much at home in the South- 
ern mountains. This is a firstrate mutton 


sheep, and bears a remarkably valuable wool 
for the manufacture of clothing. It is hardy, 
and needs little care. A small flock imported 
by a well-known sheep raiser, and turned out 
into the range in the Southern mountain re- 
gion along with some of the native sheep, 
passed through last winter in excellent con- 
dition, with only an occasional bite of corn 


| fodder; has reared more than 100 per cent of 


fine lambs, and is now ranging the woods and 
heartily as they did in 
to be a valu- 
Eleven and a 
a yearling 


mountain slopes as 
their native ranges. 
able sheep for our climate. 
half pounds was the weight of 
lamb’s fleece. 

Generally nature provides a warm coat for 
the winter protection of animals against dry 
cold. But cold rains and sleet which pene- 
trate to the skin chill the poor beasts and do 
serious damage. The hair and wool confine 
a good deal of air between the 
this is a perfect protection against dry cold 
wind. But 
protec ting air is driven out, and the 
suffers. Some protection is necessary, then, 
from rains and snows. Last winter, hundreds 


It seems 


fibres, and 


with a wet sodden coat the 
animal 


were frozen 
many lost money for their owners elsewhere 
for the same want. A open to the 
south, and with a tight roof, will save its cost 


shed 


every year in the better condition of the 
stock, which will be saved great suffering 
and injury by its shelter, even where cattle 


are supposed to run at large with safety 
] Tribune. 


‘THE FALL IN PRICES FOR BEEF. 


Throughout the Western States 
plentiful, and most farmers are well provided 
with suitable cattle for its consumption, while 
hay in most districts is adequate to the re- 
quirements of the farms, so that there need 
be no hurry about sending the cattle to mar- 
With highly graded cattle, which now 
predominate on comparatively small holdings, 
a superior quality of beef can readily be man- 
ufactured from the hay and corn crops, and 


corn is 


| for this beef should be obtained a better price 


than now prevails in Chicago market. Re- 
cently the immense influx of western steers 
from the ranges has brought down the prices 
for beef until today but $5 40 to $5 70 can 
be obtained for prime beef, whereas the far- 
mer of high-priced, improved land, cannot 
well afford to sell below 86, which pric e was 
about the average previous to the influx of 
range cattle. 

On consideratlon the stock owner will 
that the cause of depressiun in the market for 
beef must before long be removed, as range 
cattle will cease to come in, at least in appre- 
ciable numbers, after the first of December. 


see 


| This being the case, the owner of beef cattle 


will, in all probability, receive a better price 
for steers at Christmas, or even later on, than 
at any time within the next four or five 
weeks. 

The fall at present is favorable for feed- 
ing; grass is plentiful, and the corn crop 
abundant, we would, therefore, advise every 
farmer to weigh the subject well before ac- 
cepting the prevailing low prices for beef. 
Late fall and early winter feeding will, we 
think, prove remnnerative this year.--Far- 
mers’ Review, Chicago. 


PARASITIC 


FUNGI. 


Prof. T. J. Burrill says, in a recent bulle- 
tin sent out by the Illinois University, that: 

During the last part of the first half of this 
century learned Tecmsiane arose upon the 
specific distinctions between the parasite and 
the host, and the esteemed botanists held the 
view that what was taken for the former was 
but a diseased condition of the latter—the rust 
of wheat, for example, was only the degraded 
cell tissue of the wheat itself. Such differen- 
ces of opinion, however, no longer exist among 
those Ms have possession of the information 
now required. The tissues of higher plants 
do not change by any processes of degradation 
or transformation into things called fungi, nei- 
ther do the latter originate in any other manner 
than as descendants of pre-existing parasitic 
parent forms through as rigid specific lines as 
can be traced among any animals or plants. 
It is known, too, that, however much the fun- 
gus is found among the tissues of the host 
plant, it begins its growth outside of the lat- 
ter, and gains introduction only by forcible 
entrance. Spores are only taken up by ab- 
sorption, Pe se" by the aqueous currents 
from part to part of the plant. The fungus 
passes through the tissue very much as roots 
pass through soil, sometimes apparently with- 
out any degree of successful opposition, some- 
times nearly or quite baffled in the struggle 
by the mechanical and physiological resist- 
ance of the host plant. I repeat, that we now 
know that the numerous rusts, smut, etc., 
found on the various kinds of vegetation are 
themselves true plants, and that as such they 
are limited in their development, like other 
organic species, by certain conditions and 
surroundings. 





Kerrtnc Appies.— Something new has 
been found about apples which is important 
if true. It is that a good solid freezing ar- 
rests in them the process of ripening and de- 
cay, and actually preserves them in fine con- 
dition for months. ‘Let a barrel of winter 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND- FAMILY 








Poetry, | 


From Harper's Bazar. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Up with the birds in the early morning— 
rhe dew-drop glows like a precious gem ; 
Beautiful tints in the skies are dawning, 
But she’s never a moment to look at them. 
The men are wanting their breakfast early; 
She must not linger, she must not wait; 
For words that are sharp and looks that are surly 
Are what men give when meals are late. 


Oh, glorious colors the clouds are turning, 
If she would but look over hills and trees; 

But here are the dishes, and here is the churning. 
Those things always must yield to these. 

The world is filled with the wine of beauty, 
If she could but pause and drink it in; 

But pleasure, she says, must wait for duty— 
Neglected work is committed sin. 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow weary ; 
Oh, for an nour to cool her head, 
Out with the birds and winds so cheery! 
But she must get dinner and bake her bread. 
The busy men in the hay-field working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hand, 
Would think her lazy and call it shirking, 
And she never could make them understand. 


They do not know that the heart within her 
Hungers for beauty and things sublime ; 

They only know that they want their dinner— 
Vlenty of it, and just “on time.” 

And after the sweeping and churning and baking, 
And dinner dishes are all put by, 

She sits and sews, though her head is aching, 
rill time for supper and “chores” draws nigh. 





r 


Her boy hool must look like others, 

She says, as she patches their frocks and hose, 
For the world is quick to censure mothers 

For the least neglect of their children’s clothes. 
Her husband comes from the field of labor 

He gives no praise to his weary wife; 
She's done no more than has her neighbor; 

Tis the lot of all in country life. 


But after the strife and weary tussle 
With life is done, 
The nation’s brain and heart and muscle 
Her sons and daughters—shall call her blest. 
And think the sweetest joy of heaven, 
lhe rarest bliss of eternal life, 
And the fairest crown of all, will be given 
Unto the way-worn farmer's wife. 


and she lies at rest; 





The Story Teller. 


From Harper’s Bazar. 


SIMPSON’S RANCHI. 





BY A. A. HAYES. 





“I don’t see no sense in it, nohow.” It 
was the older of two stalwart **cow punchers” 
that delivered this oracular statement. In 
private life he was once probably Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Jones, but this must have been in 
days which were prehistoric, as far as _his tel- 
lows in the cattle country were concerned. 
To them he was, and had always been ‘‘Bron- 
cho Sam;” and old Bill Kensett, up on the 
Divide, whose age was beyond mortal ken, 
and who was a stalwart man when he trapped 
with Ruxton and traded with St. Vrain, was 
on record as saying that he, 

‘*Allowed thet when thet thar youngster 
come from the States he hedn’t no other name 
than Broncho Sam.” ‘That settled it. 

‘*Thet thar younster” was a relative; cer- 
tainly not a positive characterisation; for 
lbroncho Sam was a veteran, and he looked it 
as he sat on the rude bench, outside the ruder 
log cabin, and facing the west. To an East- 
ern eye his surroundings were the abomina 
tion of desolation. The cabin stood in a nar- 
row valley, near the bed, almost dry, of what 
might be a stream. To the gray banks in- 
closing it, a few stunted and distorted cedars 
were precariously clinging, and at a distance 
there were some patches of sage-brush. 

As unwise, were he who should 
look at these things to the exclusion of dis- 
tant ones, as he who should curiously inspect 
the squalid streets of, Naples when, by lifting 
his eyes, he could see across the 
Bay to the grand silhouette of Vesuvius, with 
Sorrento and Capri in the distance. 

Here, above the barren outlines of grim 
canons, above the sparsely wooded foot-hills, 
above the jagged outlying peaks, rose in its 
simple majesty the great range. Across the 
exjuisite blue sky overhead, drifted clouds as 
white as the driven snow, and as light and 
fleecy as those under which once lay the Isles 
of the Blest. It was near sunset, after the 
radiance of an autumn day, and the air was 
deliciously clear, cool and bracing. 

sroncho Sam was not looking at the mount- 
ains or the sky, but at a gun which he was 
cleaning. His companion, a younger man, 


indeed, 


and evidently a disciple, had been watching | 


his skilful manipulation, and listening to the 
words of wisdom which fell from his lips; for 
a famed ranch manager was this same Bron- 
cho Sam; and fortunate were the employers, 
far away inthe ‘States,’ whose interests were 
intrusted to his faithful care. 

Then came a voice through the open door— 
a fresh, youthful, ringing voice: 

‘Just you wait a minute, Sam, and I'll 
come out and argue the point with you. I 
have not an idea of what you are talking 
about, but I say there is some sense in it, and 
there was some sense in it, and there will be 
some sense in it; and what is it all about, 
anyway ?” 

Sam uttered an unintelligible grunt. It 
could not have been one of entire dissatisfac- 
tion, for something like a smile showed itself 
on his rugged features, and was plainly visi- 
ble as he looked up and saw Jack Reynolds 
standing in the doorway. A handsome young 
fellow was he, and a general favorite in all 
the region for fifty miles round. Ever since 
he came out from Chicago—whence the doc- 
tor sent him after a long illness—he had added 
as steadily to his list of friends, as to the 
hardness of his muscles, the color in his 
cheeks, and the figure at which he turned the 
scale. 

‘‘Blame me if he don’t jest lay over any 
tenderfoot I ever see,” said Broncho Sam, 
one day, as he stood in the midst of an admir- 
ing crowd at the bar of the Arcade saloon in 
Pueblo. ‘Gimme a show, and I'll allow [ll 
make him a first-class ranch hand in a year or 
two.” 

‘‘He ain't no slouch of a ranch hand, now, 
according to my idee,” said a rash new-com- 
er. 

Sam looked at him with undisguised con- 


tempt, which was very clearly shared by the | 


by-standers. 


‘Perhaps he is, an’ perhaps he ain't,” said | 


he; “I allow you oughter know better'n I. 
Yes, Jim, you may gimme another one of the 
same sort.” 

Jack, it may be easily believed, was the 
soul of the ranch. He interested himself in 
the operations, and made a creditable figure 
at the first ‘‘round-up.” He could ride the 
worst of the ‘‘bucking” horses, and throw a 
lariat with many an older man. Ile was a bit 
of a dandy, too, in his way, and did not dis- 
dain a gilt cord with pendant tassels around 
the crown of an expensive Mexican sombrero, 
a gay necktie loosely knotted, and lying snug- 
ly under the rolling collar of his gray flannel 
shirt, or a pair of long riding boots of excep- 
tional make. 
reserved for other places than the ranch, and 
other occasions than the days passed there. 
The most cynical of ‘‘old-timers” found noth- 
ing to criticise thereof, when he rode into 
Pueblo for a day of combined business and 
pleasure ; and, in a way, they felt a local 
pride in one who could hold a certificate of 
competency from such a Sir Hubert as Bron- 
cho Sam, and at the same time be, by the 
canons of that longitude, a very respectable 
‘*swell.” 

More than one young lady member of a 
varty of ‘‘personally conducted” tourists, had 
ooked admiringly at him from the window of 
the Denver Pullman train, as he sat on his 
horse near the station platform; and the 
landlord of the Arcade saloon was understood 
to have-—in a rare interval of sobriety—ex- 
pressed the opinion that such an exhibition 
was good for the interests of the region. 

‘‘Why,” said he, there ain’t no two ways 
about it. When them thar tenderfeet an’ 
fancy tourists sees an outfit like thet, they'll 
kind o’ think ranchin’ is a boss business, an’ 
it'll put ‘em up fo comin’ out here an’ buyin’ 
land, an’ startin’ a boom in ranches, an’ help- 
in’ trade. Yer see, they'll think all snub 
men is like him, an’ they'll git mighty badly 
left; but thet ain’t your funeral nor mine. 
Say, young feller, what’ll yer take? Noth- 
in’? Wa'll, suit yerself.” 

Three miles above the ranch where Jack 
lived, was another, of rather better character, 
as regarded its buildings, which stood close 
to the bed of the creek. It belonged toa 
man by the name of Simpson. Most people 
liked him. There was a vague impression 
that Simpson had a history, and that his own- 
ership of a Western ranch was but an episode 
in alife far different from that to which most 
of his neighbors had been born; but there 
was that about him which repelled inquisitive- 
ness. His cattle were numerous and in good 
condition ; he was active and efficient in the 
‘‘round up,” but his patronage of the Arcade 
saloon was of the scantiest, and he was some- 
what eccentric in the making up of what, in 
another and more formal state of society 
would have been a visiting list. 

Those, however, who had enjoyed the hos- 
pitalities of Simpson’s ranch, had much to say 
of a wife who often wore ‘‘store clothes,” and 
of a daughter of about nineteen, as pretty a 
girl, it was ee as had ever been seen 
from Denver down to Cucharis, and as bright 
as the sunlight on the plains. Not many had 
seen her; fewer still knew her; yet her fame 
had gone abroad. She was graciously ideal- 
ized ; she was held to belong, in a sense, to 
region; and there was not a cow boy on the 
range who would not have broken a lance, 
or, (what was far more practical,) emptied 
his six-shooter, as her champion. 

Among the visitors at Simpson's ranch, we 
may be sure that Jack Reynolds was num- 
bered. His first visit was made at a notable 
time in its history. ‘Two days before, (stop- 
ping to return a horse which he had found 


beautiful | 


All this finery, however, was | 


straying.) he had made the acquaintance of 
the family, Simpson himself had suddenly 
gone away. He had been in Pueblo, and the 
post master stated at the Arcade that he had 
received a large and thick letter, but he was 
a little misty as to the postmark. That night 
Simpson departed. Some ow rs thought he 
rode a little to the northward, and took a 
train ata small station. A theory that he 
secreted himself in a freight car, also found 
supporters. But one individual, and he was 
more than half inebriated, had suggested 
suicide, and he had been promptly ejected 
from the saloon by the force of public opin- 
ion. 

Months and months had passed, and Simp- 
son had not appeared. Wonder grew as to 
his whereabouts ; much curiosity was engend- 
ered as to the condition and feelings of his 
family, and no little effort was made to grati- 
fy this curiosity. 

Whatever the wife and daughter, thus 
seemingly deserted, may have felt, however, 
they gave no sign to visitors. No one was 
there half so often as Jack Reynolds, and 
there was a general, if unspoken, sentiment 
abroad, that this was as it should be; also 
that it would be alike improper and futile to 
seek for any information about Simpson from 
him. No better test, indeed, could there be 
of the esteem in which he was held, than this 
rare self-abnegation. 

Again Several months passed, and still 
there appeared no Simpson. His neighbors 
were more puzzled, more curious, more hope- 
lessly in the dark than ever, and they began 
to feel aggrieved. Broncho Sam had been 
voicing this sentiment, in conversation with 
his assistant, when he made the declaration 
with which this story opens, and which was 
preceded by another. 

“T jest tell yer,” said he, ‘‘thatwhen a man 
lights out an’ leaves sech a good appearin’ 
wife, an’ sech a pooty little gal ez is up to 
Simpson’s, an’ don’t send ’*em no word, it's 
playin’ it down pretty low on ‘em, onless he’s 
| got blamed good reason for a-doin’ so.” 
| That he would discuss this point with Jack 
| was highly improbable. They talked of cat- 
| tle and the season’s prospects, and there was 
| no word of Simpson during the plain supper 

or the placid pipe smoking which followed. 
When they ‘‘turned in,” the sky was overcast, 
and during the night there came a gale of 
wind which almost shook the house. It was 
in the gray of early morning that a violent 
knocking at the door brought all three men to 
their feet alert in an instant. Jack was first 
at the door, and opened it. A man stood 
there holding the bridle of a panting horse. 
His words were few and to the point. There 
had been a storm and cloud-burst in the moun- 
tains; the great reservoir which fed the irri- 
gating ditches was in imminent peril; there 
would be a terrible ‘‘washout” in the val- 
ley. 

“Have you warned them at Simpson's ? 
asked Jack, breathlessly. 

‘‘No. I came the other way.” 

Broncho Sam had his eye on Jack's face, 
and saw the color leave it. He rose to the 
occasion in an instant. 

‘Yer kin doit, my boy,” said he; ‘but 
| jest yer ride like Jehu. Git yer boots on, an’ 
I'll have the saddle on Comanche.” 

In five minutes Jack, with his head bent 
to the blast, was spurring his horse wildly up 
the valley. 





There was nothing wsthetic about the ex- 
ternal appearance of Simpson's ranch. The 
architectnre of the house was of the early 
cow-boy period, with suggestions of that of 
the mining camp. There was a severe sim- 
plicity about the roughly hewn logs which 
nade up the walls, and although the freaks of 
fashion bring many queer things into popular 
| use, the plastering of crevices with adobe has 
not yet been naturalized in polite neighbor- 
hoods. Never, however, should the wise 
traveller in the West and Southwest judge of 
the kernel by the shell, of the interior by tke 
exterior. 

Both Mrs. Simpson and her daughter pos- 
sessed the rare and charming ‘‘gift of practi- 


| cribed to little Phebe, in The House of the 
Seven Gables. ‘It is a kind of natural 
magic,” he says, ‘‘that enables these favored 
ones to bring out the hidden capabilities of 
things around them; and particularly to give 
a look of comfort and habitableness to any 
| place which, for however brief a period, may 
happen to be their home.” 
| So did cheap and simple material take new 
character and virtue from their hands; so 
| were rough walls hidden by chintz of tasteful 
| pattern and homogeneous tint; so did refine- 
| ment supply the place of costly equipment. 
Jack Reynolds realized all this the first time 
he entered the building. ‘To be sure, he saw 
it under favorable circumstances. 

The daughter of the house had come out to 
meet him as he approached. When she saw 
| it was her own favorite horse he had brought 
home, her face was lighted up a smile which 
| went straight to his heart. Before his visit 

came to au end he discovered that her name 
was Edith. What more he discovered about 
her no one but himself would know; but it 
| could not have been otherwise than pleasant, 
for he arrived at his home in the highest of 
spirits. He counted the days until he thought 
he might call again, and he made them as few 
as he possibly could. 
| It was strong evidence of Broncho. Sam's 
| partiality for his young friend that he took 
| but mild exception to what must surely be a 
| distraction to an embryo cow-boy; but then 
| Sam himself had seen the young lady, and 
| her grace and sweetness had made an im- 
pression on even his case-hardened sensibili- 
|} ties. 

| «Thar ain’t no kind o’ use in talkin’ about 
it,” said he; ‘‘it’s human natur. I’m an old 
man now, but I was youug once myself, an’ I 
| know. He’s a fellow thet’s got sand, an’ 
| she’s a real good-appearin’ gal, an’ I allow it 
| ain’t no one’s business but theirs.” 

The road up the valley was narrow and 
rough; one side was often much higher than 
the other; the prickly cactus bushes trenched 
on it; and many furrows and holes lay as pit- 
falls before the rider. All riders, however, 
bad not snch horses as Comanche. He knew 
what was expected of him. With a splendid 
stride he went over the difficult path as if 
over Euglish turf, clearing this treacherous 
gully with a spring, swerving to avoid that 
pile of earth washed down by the evening's 
| rains, leaving one landmark after another 
behind in his headlong course. They talk to 
this day of the time in which he made the dis- 
tance. 

Jack sat him like the good horseman he 
was. His excitement was intense, but every 
faculty seemed under perfect control. One 
thinks and remembers at such times with un- 
wonted quickness and vividness. Not know- 
ing what duty or — awaited him, nerved 
for whatever it might be, he still found him- 
self wondering whether Sam and the other 
man could get the horses to a place of safety. 
Then he thought, for what seemed to him a 
long time, but was probably a few seconds, of 
his far-away home. Then the absorbing 
theme of what he must soon encounter took 
| the place of all else. The horse began to 
| breathe a little hard, but his pace never 
| slackened. 
| Atone time Jack fancied he heard hoofs 
behind him, but he dismissed the idea as ab- 
surd. The next moment he saw something 
which made his heart beat fast. What had 
shown itself in the gray light of dawn as a 
slender turbid rill was now a large stream, 
and growing higher every moment. _Instinct- 
ively he called to his horse. 

Faster the noble animal sped on; the water 
was around his feet. There was a turn in the 
valley where it narrowed; a surging torrent 
reached his knees as he rounded the point of 
the cliff. In five minutes he slackened his 
pace, for there, parting the flood which eddied 
around it, tugged and tore at it, hurled logs 
and stumps and tree trunks at it, was Simp- 
son’s ranch, and at the window on the lower 
side was Edith. 

In the lee, as it were, of the house, the 
water was comparatively quiet and shallow. 
In a second he was at the window, the horse 
standing still, with heaving flanks and labor- 
ing breath. There was scant time for cere- 
mony, but the expression of joy on the girl’s 
face told its story, and he managed to reach 
her hand with his. 

Only a few words passed at first. Her 
mother had spent the might with a sick child 
at a ranch on the hill. At daybreak, alarmed 
at the prospect of the ‘‘wash-out,” the hands 
had gone to look after the stock, and the 
Mexican woman to escort her mother back. 
Then the flood had come suddenly and cut off 
their return. 

Jack always said his plan of rescue was a 
pure inspiration. At the right, separated 
from the house by a wide and deep torrent, 
the ground sloped from a mesa. Could he 
reach that slope? He looked around the 
corner of the house, the horse barely main- 
taining his footing. 

Half way up the slope, and a few rods 
above the house, stood the stout stump of a 
cedar, and his lariat hung at his saddle-bow. 
How he blessed his practice with it! The 
first cast was succeesful; the loop lay over 
the stump, and a pull tightened it. In a mo- 
ment he was back at the window; in another, 
Edith, stepping from the sill, sat behind him 
and clung tohim. Again he guided Comanche 
to the corner; he wound the lariat around 
the pommel of the Mexican saddle. He drew 
a long breath, and he rode into the torrent. 
The jt nee was swept off his feet be- 
fore he gone ten yards, but he swam 
strongly and boldly; the lariat was taut as a 
bowstring, but it held. 

It seemed an hour before the middle of the 
stream was reached. His heart beat fast ; 
girl said nothing but he felt her clasp tighten ; 
and still the horse swam on, and the torrent, 
balked by the stout lariat, of its prey, actually 
aided their escape. They neared the slope; 





cal management,” which Hawthorne has as- | 


Comanche gained his footing; they were 
saved! 

Jack had never taken his eyes off the 
horse’s head and the knot on the pommel, 
and he had never seen a stalwart bearded 
man gallop down the slope and jump from his 
horse just before they gained the land. Now, 
to his amazement, this man lifted Edith from 
Comanche and folded her in his arms. Short- 
ly he raised his head. 

“You needn't look so sort o’ surprised, 
young fellow,” said he; ‘you bet it’s all 
right. I haven't gotacard case about me, 
but my name is Simpson, and—and—” 

His manner changed in a second. ‘God 
bless you for as plucky and clever a thing as 
ever fe in all my life. He will bless you, 
too, for you've saved the life of my little girl, 
that’s the apple of my eye.” 

Still clasping his daughter tightly with his 
left arm, he wrung Jack’s hand, and the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

Just then, with many a crack and groan, 
and almost, one would say, a cry of distress, 
Simpson's ranch house was torn from its frail 
foundations and swept down the valley. 

‘‘Never mind, let her go,” cried he. ‘I'll 
buy a dozen blamed old shanties like that for 
you tomorrow, if you want ’em.” 

Next day all the neighborhood knew that 
Simpson had come back, and why he went 
away; how the partner who had defrauded 
and nearly ruined him years before had 
written him from his sick bed in his refuge in 
Manitoba; how he had made restitution ; how 
Simpson had been for months beyond the 
region of mails and telegraphs; how he had 
come home and ridden up the valley behind 
Jack. 

“I didn’t know you were ahead of me,” he 
told him. ‘Of course it was my horse you 
heard; but I knew a short cut to the mesa, 
and turned off by it; but you were too quick 
for me. Oh, yes, I know; it’s all right. I 
wouldn't cross the little girl, anyway. If 
she’s willing, I am; and if she’s going to 
leave her old father, I'm mighty glad she’s 
going to have a man to take care of her that’s 
got sand.” 

The day the engagement was announced in 
Pueblo, the Arcade saloon did the largest 
business of the season. From the sheriff of 
the county down to the humblest cow boy on 
the range, everybody was pleased. 

Broncho Sam celebrated the event in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Moderation 
Society rather than those of the Total Absti- 
nence organization. 

‘*Thet thar’s as pooty a couple ez yer kin 
find in this yere county,” said he; ‘‘an’ Simp- 
son he’s come back an’ done the squar’ thing ; 
but I ain’t caught on to his stayin’ away and 


far too serious a matter for the tail of an arti- 
ele. Indeed, one sosho, or master in the po- 
lite arts, goes so far as to lay down, as the 
essentials of a tea-party, purity, peace, rev- 
erence, and detachment from all earthly 
cares. 
“Without these,” said this sage, ‘‘we can 
never hope to have a perfect tea-party.”—<St. 
James's Gazette. 





HOW BOOKS ARE MADE. 


A Boston Publisher Tells Some Secrets of 
the Trade—Successful Books. 


‘*Permit me to ask what is first done with a 
manuscript after its receipt ?” 

“It is at once turned over to a ‘reader,’ 
who takes it with him, and, after examining 
it carefully, returns it to us with his opinion 
of its merit or lack of merit. We have eight 
‘readers’ regularly engaged for this purpose. 
If a ‘reader’ returns a manuscript with a 
strong indorsement, we then consider the 
merits of the work from a commercial stand- 
point, whether it is likely to sell, how much it 
will cost for production, ete. Frequently we 
turn the manuscript over to a second ‘reader,’ 
and sometimes to a third. If all say, “This is 
a strong work; think it will pay you to pub- 
lish it,’ or words to that effect, of course, 
their recommendations go a long way in the 
question of publication.” 

‘‘What kind of persons do you generally 
employ as readers? ” 

‘In most cases men or women of culture, 
who themselves have done literary work; 
sometimes a lawyer who finds time from his 
professional duties to give attention to literary 
pursuits, or a doctor similarly situated, and 
sometimes a woman of refined education quali- 
fied to do the work. When we have any 
manuscript on a specialty, as scientific, medi- 
cal or other subject of the kind, we engage 
some recognized professional man in that par- 
ticular. 


for years; one woman has been reading for 
us over eight years.” 

‘Do you publish the work at your own 
risk, or do the writers assume part of the ex- 
pense ?” 

‘‘Nearly always the writers are required’ to 
bear a part of the expense of the first edition ; 
always when they are new writers. Some- 
times they cannot get into print without 
bearing the entire expense. It isa 
generally known that Longfellow paid within 
a small amount of the total cost of produc- 
tion of his first volume of poems, and James 
Russell Lowell paid all the expense of bis 
first work.” 

“What 


is an ordinary edition, and _ its 





sendin’ no word. I say thar warn't no sense 
in it, nohow.” 





General Miscellany. 


From The Brooklyn Eagle. 
THE GRAY DAYS. 
BURDETTE,. | 


ae | 


BY ROBERT J. 


Evermore all the days are long, and the cheerless skies 
ure gray; | 

Restlessly wander the baffling winds that scatter the 
blinding spray, 

And the drifting currents come and go like serpents 
across my way. 


Wearily fades the evening dim, drearily wears the | 
night. 

The ghostly mists and the hurrying clouds, and the 
breakers’ crests of white 

Have blotted the stars from the desolate skies; 
curtained them from my sight. 


have | 


Speeding alone, my wave-tossed barque encounters no 
passing sail; 

Welcoming friend nor challenging foe answers my 
eager hail— 

Only the sobbing, unquiet waves, and the wind’s un- 
ceasing wail. 


Hopefully still my sails are bent, my pilot is faultlessly 


true; 

Hie holds my course as though the seas and the mir 
rored skies were blue, 

And the port of peace, where the winds are still, were 
evermore in view. 


For over the spray, and the rain, and the clouds, 
shines the Eternal sun, 

The unchanging stars in the curtained dome, still 
gleam when the day is done. 

And the mists will be kissed from the 
when the port of rest is won. 


laughing skies 





THE INCH AND THE OUNCE. 
Some Facts in Regard to Standards of 
Length and Weight. 

As the Jews had a mystical reverence for 
seven, and the ancient Welsh and Celts for 











three, and the Greeks a verfect philosophy 
constructed out of the harmonies of all sorts 
of numbers, so the Romans fell back upon a 
scale of, or, more properly, upon a scale with 
a base of six. Accordingly, as they divided 
the pound into twelve unciw, so they also di- 
vided the foot, which was the standard of lin- 
ear measure, into twelve sections, and they 
called these sections unciw, too. 

But how did they get the inch originally ? 
Rather, how did they get at the pound? for 
that, and not the inch, is the unit. There 
seems to be no precise information. They 
would divide any unit into twelfths, and a 
prevailing notion was at one time that the 
linear uncia was really the original, and was 
then transferred as a name to aweight. This, 
though plausible, is hardly the case. 

Sometimes, especially in old books, written | 
when philology was not what it is now, it was 
the fashion to derive the uncia from the same 
word inthe Greek, because after the revival 
of letters in Europe the admiration of the 
Greek became so great that whenever similar | 
words were found in it and some other lan- 
guage, it was always said that the other lan- 
guage borrowed them from the Greek. This 
is very far from being always so; and in the 
present instance the very reverse appears to 
have occurred. 

The ounce is literally the twelfth; and thus 
we see at once the sense of speaking of an 
ounce of land and an inch of milk, just as of 
an inch of a man’s will or an inch of interest | 
for money on loan. It was always the twelfth | 
of a unit—tweltth of an hour; twelfth of a 
jugerum, that half acre which the two oxen | 
plowed in a day; twelfth of a sextarius, or | 
equivalent to our pint; twelfth of the entire | 


hereditas; twelfth of the principal lent on 
hire when it was money as usury—i. e., over 
5 per cent. 

It is accordingly as much of a mistake to 
say that the primary meaning of the word is 
a linear, which is to say that it comes straight | 
from the Greek into the Latin, and thence on | 
tous. The riddle is plain enough when we 
get to the true origin of the word—a twelfth. 
Once, indeed, it used to be said that the true 
origin was that the word meant a thumb 
breadth, because its equivalent, pollex, in 
linear measure was often used in its place. 

But this is not the case. Some of the old 
Latins, moreover, thought it meant literally 
the unit; but even this will not hold beside 
the proper significance of twelfth. The pound 
weight was really never divided by inches or 
ounces. It was divided by twelfths, by | 
halves, by thirds, by fourths and by sixths. | 
And here, again, we see what a convenient 
base a system of twelfths is for division, com- 
pared with a system of tenths, which could 
only be divided evenly in two ways—by two | 
and five. For seven ounces they use the lit- | 
eral seven-twelfths; for eight ounces they | 
said two parts—i. e., two thirds; for nine, 
wanting a fourth, which with us reads like a 
roundabout way of exprsssing three-quarters ; 
for ten, wanting a sixth; for eleven, wanting 
a twelfth.— London Standard. 





SOME JAPANESE ETIQUETTE. 


The usual dinner hours are four, six, and 
seven. As soon as the guests are seated on 
the mats, two, and sometimes three, small, 
low, lacquered tables are brought to each. 
On that one immediately in front of him, the 
guest finds seven little covered bowls, with, 
(next to his left hand,) rice, (next to his 
right,) fermented bean soup; the others con- 
taining roast fish, roast fowl, boiled meat, 
raw fish in vinegar, and a stew of vegetables. 

On the second table will be five other 
bowls, consisting of two soups, (one of carp, ) 
more raw fish, fowl and kurage —a kind of 
ag age 

he third—a very small table—should hold 
three bowls, of baked shell-fish, lobster, and 
fish-soup. : 

Except at great feasts, a beginning is made 
with rice; and here the etiquette is very 
strict, and as complicated as the old forfeit- 
game, ‘‘Here’s a health to Cardinal Puff!” 

Take up the chopsticks with the right band, 
remove the cover of the rice bowl with the 
same hand, transfer it to the left, and place 
it to the left of the table. Then remove the 
cover of the bean soup and place it on the 
rice cover. 

Next, take up the rice bow! with the right 
hand, pass it to the left, and eat two mouth- 
fuls with the chop-sticks, and then drink, 
(the word drink must be used here,) once 
from the soup bowl. And so on with the 
other dishes, never omitting to eat some rice 
between each mouthtul of meat, fish, vegeta- 
ble or soup. Rice-wine goes round from the 
beginning of the meal. 

The most trivial breaches of etiquette are 
unpardonable sins, and they are all gibbetted 
by special names. One is drinking soup im- 
mediately on receiving a bowl of it, without 
first depositing it on the table; another is 
hesitating whether to drink soup or eat some- 
thing else; a third, is, after eating of one 
dish, to begin on another without going back 
to the rice. 

For cakes, the guest must be provided with 
pieces of paper ad hoc. He should pick up a 
cake with the chop-sticks, place it in a piece 
of paper, break it in two, and eat the right- 
hand piece first. 

These se are Keon to those of , haw 
drinking, or cha no yu, w es 

lace at noon, and the ritual of which was 
fixed by a master of the art, who flourished 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. It is 





| kind of right and one kind of wrong ; 


cost ?” 

**A book of 400 pages is considered an 
edition at 1,000, and the total cost, including 
advertising, copyright, books to the press for 

reviews, and all incidentals is about $1,250. 
| This first edition, if all sold, will bring a net 
return of only $675, leaving $575 unaccount- 
ed for. A second edition will cost only $450, 
as the plates are on hand, and there is no ex- 
pense on that score; and on this edition the 
net return will again be $675, leaving still 
$250 of the original expenditure to be got out 
of the work. On the next edition, if one can 
be disposed of, this shortage is cleared up 
and a very small profit remains. So it can 
be seen that to be a slightly profitable invest- 
ment, there must be at least three editions of 
1,000 copies of every book published. How 


j can publishers be blamed for their extreme 


caution?” 
‘*‘What class of manuscript do you most 
commonly receive for examination—novels, 


” 


| essays, or- 


**Novels, by a large majority!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lee, with emphasis. ‘Yes, indeed, | 


suppose we receive manuscript or applications 


| to read manuscript for one novel at least for 


every day inthe year. ‘The West is especially 


| subject to the novel mania just now, and al- 


most daily we hear from persons with novels 
to print as far out as Dakota.” 
*‘And poems?” 


‘Floods of them. But poems are the very 


| most unmarketable product in the literary 


line. It is a standing maxim among the fra- 
ternity that a poet must have at least twenty 
years’ experience and reputation before he can 
be considered a profitable investment for the 


| publisher.” 


‘‘What is the largest edition of any one 
book your house has ever published ?” 

** *That Husband of Mine’—170,000 copies. 
Perfectly enormous, and it all came about by 
accident, too. We had the manuscript on 
hand tor a long time, and had about decided 
to throw it away, when one day we deter- 
mined to let it go, just as an experiment. 
The book went so fast —not a bit of advertis- 
ing by us, either—that we had to run night 
and day for six weeks to supply the demand. 
Then we brought out ‘That Wife of Mine,’ as 
a companion piece, and it tell like lead on the 
market.” 

Speaking of big editions, Mr. Lee then re- 
ferred to Peck’s Bad Boy, published by Bel- 
ford & Clark, ot New York, as having had 
probably the largest sale of any book ever 
brought out in America, Belford & Clark 
claiming to have disposed of 500,000 copies. 
General Grant’s History was acknowledged to 
be the ruling passion of the hour in books, 
and an easy sale of 200,000 to 300,00 ) copies 
foreshadowed for it. Next, General Lew 
Wallace's Ben Hur, with a present sale of 
50,000 was named. 
for it was expected. 

As to the newspaper rumor that Miss 
Cleveland's book had already yielded a profit 
of $50,000 tor her, Mr. Lee declared that 
there must be some mistake, as, for a profit of 
$50,000, a sale of nearly 300,000 copies of 
the book would be necessary, and not one- 
third of that number had yet been disposed 
of. He presumed the error came from a 
possible misunderstanding of a casual state- 
ment that the circulation of the book had 
reached 50,000 copies. 


AVOID JERICHO. 

A Revised Version of the Old Story, Which 
is Applicable to the Children of This 
Generation. 

So you have got yourself into trouble. my 
son! (Gone a little wrong, have you? Yes; 
well, that means, you know, that you have 
gone clear wrong, because there is only one 
there is 
no mugwumpery in morals, my boy. And 
you've had sucha hard time getting back, 
that it’s made you a little bitter and cynical, 
and you think all the world is rather hard, 


| and selfish and pitiless, and especially severe 


on you? Well, I wouldn't feel that way at 
allif I were you. I don’t think I ever did 
feel that way, and I know more about it than 
you do. I've been further down on the Jeri- 
cho road than you. Went down there to let 
my beard grow. Great town for toots, from 
way back. It’s a bad country. Never heard | 
of but one good woman in Jericho, and she 
didn’t move in good society. 

But, my son, it isn’t Society's fault that 
you got into trouble. You knew what the 
Jericho road was before you went down that 
way. You knew there was a curse on the 
town. You were safe enough in Jerusalem. 
Why didn’t you stay there? Don't feel bit- 
terly towards all the world because you fell 
among thieves and got cleaned out. It is a 
kind, good natured, forgiving old world, if | 
you give it a chance to be forgiven. True, it 
doesn't always look that way to a fellow in 
trouble, because then the fellow is apt to look 
at the wrong people. 

You found on the Jericho road, say six or 
eight thieves—that is, half a dozen profession- | 
als, and the two amateurs who passed by on 
the other side—and only one good Samaritan, | 
and naturally it seems to you that the leaven 
of good is utterly lost in that great mass of 
rascality and hypocrisy; but, bless you, my 
son, in the great, honest, living world that is 
trying to do right, and trying to lead men to | 
better things than Jericho excursions, in the 
only world that really loves and cares for just 
such young fellows as you, in the real world 
of men and women who deal with the young 
man all the more gently when his smarting 
wounds are deepest, the one good Samaritan | 
outweighs a regiment of these villains who | 
beat you, and robbed you, and passed you by | 
on the road to Jericho. 

Never mind the priest and the Levite, my 
son. They were going down to Jericho, too, 
you remember ; that’s the kind of priests they | 
were. And one closing word, my son. Un- | 
less you are stronger and smarter than the 
thieves down Jericho way—and I guess may 
be you are not, very few men are—why, you 
keep off that road. You stay in Jerusalem, 
and you'll have more money and less head- 
ache.— Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle. 





AN ADVOCATE OF CHEWING-GUM. 


The habit of chewing gum, according to a 
Macon, Ga , physician, is a good and healthy 
one. 
‘*Thinness,” he says, ‘‘is a physical char- 
acteristic of Americans. I account for this 
because of the fact that they are in a new 
country, to whose climate they have not be- 
come used. Even the descendants of people 
who came to America 200 years ago are not 
fully acclimated. This is true, it matters not 
to what country people may remove. Natu- 
ral history has demonstrated that at least 300 

ears are required to acclimatize a nation that 
taken up its abode in a new country. 

‘‘Now, as thinness is a characteristic of 
Americans, they ought to use whatever will 
make them fat, and they ought not to use 
what will keep them lean. The habit of 
chewing gum causes certain juices which aid 
digestion to flow igs agony with any in- 
jnrious substance. ° habit of chewing 
tobacco also causes these juices to flow freely, 
but the tobacco-chewer either expels them 
from his mouth or swallows them mixed with 
the poisonous juice of the weed. I see you 





“Twenty years ago the rule was that 
Southern women were thin.and delicate; it is 
not the rule now. Southern women are not 
physically equaled in all North America. 
Any physician who is as well informed as he 
ought to be will tell you that this is true. 
This change is due to the habit of chewing 
gum. You may smile, you may even laugh, 
if you please, but I am telling you a plain 
fact. As to Southern men, they are as thin 
and gaunt as they ever were; and so they 
will remain until they cease to chew tobacco 
and begin to chew gum.” 


THREE MYSTERIOUS BASS. 


‘‘Another funny thing happened to me the 
other day, this time up at Lackawaxen,” said 
John Gilbert, the travelling grocery-man. 
‘I was waiting there for a train, and, as by 
no way that I could figure it, could it get 
there under three hours, I walked over to 
gaze on the Delaware. I strolied up and 
down the river bank a while, and then noticed 
a canal that crossed the river by a big viaduct. 
I walked up the canal bank and watched the 
boats go by. ‘They were loaded with coal. 
Thirsting for information, I finally said to a 
boy who came along on a mule, wearing his 
father’s trousers rolled up to his knees : 

** ‘Where is this coal going to, my little 
man ?’ 

‘+ *To market, pop ?’ he replied. 

‘**Then I watched more boats, and, not be- 





All our readers are trustworthy, | 
and some have been regularly engaged by us | 


fact not | 


A much greater demand | 


| stuff in which the matches were dipped and 


| dry bread as a bait for rats. 


| whole affair blazed up in bis face, singeing off 





a your note-book out; just dot down this 
ct: 


ing able to still my longing for knowledge, 
by and by I said toa man who was working 
the tiller of one of the boats: 

‘** ‘How many tons do you carry ?” 
| ‘***As many, begorra, as any other boat 
| that roons this detch !’ 

‘‘Surfeited with information, I returned 
to the river. I walked up and down, and 
| presently I saw a pine peg, which was driven 
sand the There 


| in the near water. was a 
string to it. 
‘***Now I wonder what that is?’ I said to 


myself. 

‘*‘Not being able to answer the question, I 
went and pulled the peg out of the sand. 
The string came out of the water pretty hard, 


| and I found that three big black bass had got | 


| fast on it in some way through the gills. 
There was no mistake abou it. There was 


| the peg, there was the string, and there were | 


| the bass, alive and kicking. 
| ***Well,’ I says, ‘that’s certainly 
niest thing I ever did see.’ 

‘‘T had heard of eels travelling 
from one pond to another; perch that climb 
trees were old acquaintances of mine; cat- 
fish that swear at you like troopers when you 
take the hook, I had and heard; but 
bass that could come out of the water, string 
themselves like these, shove the peg in the 
sand, and get back in the water again, was 
more than | could explain. 


***When I go back home and tell this,’ I 
} 


the fun- 


seen 


said to myself, ‘people won't believe me, 
then I'll feel bad.’ 

‘So I looked around to see if 
any one near that could enlighten me on this 
curious subject. I saw no one but a pious- 
looking old gentleman, who was fishing along 
the river quite a way below. As he 
intent on his sport that he seemed oblivious 
to all around him, | didn’t like to disturb him 
in his gentle recreation, and so walked back 
to the hotel and told the landlord that he 
might cook the bass for my supper. He did, 
and they were good. Atter supper I went 
down to get the train. There was a pious- 
looking, white-haired old gentleman there, 
with a fish pole on his shoulder. He 
to be mad. As I got the 
heard him say : 


ee ef 
1s, 


there was 


was 80 


seemed 
very on train, I 
sir; by the 
Three old sockers; and [li 
to know what became of ‘em!’ 

‘***That man ain’t as pious as he 
said, as the train moved out. 

**And then the thing struck me all of a sud 
et anything that the 


jumping 


g jimminy: 


five six dollars 


looks,’ I 


den, and I| said Id 


white-baired old man had found some bass 
that had strung themselves just as mine had, 
and that he’s gone and lost ‘em some way or 
other. 

**T say, don’t it beat everything how these 


funny things will keep happening to me?” 
New York Sun. 


HIS FIRST CROQUETTIE. 


rhe daughter of a Boston merchant of great 





wealth, wide mercantile connections and 
boundless hospitality, was lately married. 
The western agent of the merchant happened 
to be in town, and, as the proud father was 


inviting about everybody to his daughter's 
wedding, he invited the westerner too. 

The westerner came. Ile was uneasy, and 
shifted about from place to place in the house 
as if he were hunting for spots that fitted him 
better than the ones he had b He put 
his hands nonchalantly on things and took 
them off again suddenly as if he had found 
them hot, and grinned familiarly at people he 
had never seen before and then suddenly drew 
his features back with a wbastly solemnity. It 
seemed to be an oceasion of great and over- 
powering novelty to him. 

When the refreshments came around he was 
inclined to fight shy of pretty nearly every- 
thing. It was as if he proposed to take on a 
little Boston formality, that he was in 
Boston, and require an introduction to every 
dish. His host that he wasn’t eating 
much, and came around to see about it. 

‘‘Why, you aren't eating anything, Mr. 
West,” said he. ‘Can't I help you to some- 
thing ?” 


nin. 


now 


saw 





“No, I thank you ™ said the westerner, 
‘T ain't very hungry tonight; I reckon I've 


‘a’ enough.” 

Just then a waiter came 
croquettes. 

“Mr. West, take one of these croquettes 5 
I think you'll like them; take take 
one.” 

The westerner took one. He punched it 
with his fork, laid it open a bit and examined 
it critically. Then he tasted it, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Gosh! 


along with some 


one, 


Hash !"°—Boston Record. 


CONFEDERATE MATCHES. 

The first match factory ir the confederacy 
was in, or rather near, this city, says the Af 
lanta Constitution. The owner was an Atlan- 
ta man. These matches were sold from Rich- 
mond to the gulf. Unlike some of our recent 
experiments in that line, there was no trouble 
about igniting the matches. A man did not 
have to strike one 16 times and finally hit it 
on the head with a hammer or light it by the 
fire. His main trouble was to keep the thing 
from going ol! prematurely, and the only ef- 
fectual safeguard was to keep it in a bottle of 
water. 

They were the most utterly too previous 
matches ever seen in this or any other coun- 
try. The enterprise was never profitable, 
because half the stock was invariably lost by 
spontaneous combustion. Wagon loads of 
matches, on the way from the factory to the 
city, would burst into a blaze half-way on the 
road, :¢iring the driver and his mules out of | 
their senses. Several Atlanta stores handled 
these useful marvels of home enterprise and | 
customers were cautioned to tread lightly for 
fear of jarring the matches into a conflagra- | 
tion, and clerks were detailed to sit up every 
night to watch the troublesome stock. 

The owner of this match factory put up the 


sold it for rat poison. It certainly killed the 
rats, but the hasty character ot the stuff 
created such a panic in the city that the in- 
dustry had to be squelched. 

A Whitehall street merchant bought a box 
of the poison one day, and, carrying it to his | 
store, tried to spread a dab of it on a piece of 
He gave it one 
spread, when there was a ‘‘whish,” and the 


his whiskers. few similar experiments 
prejudiced the people against the new poison. 
‘They said it was too rough on the rats to burn 
out their stomachs with such an explosive. 


A ROSE GARDEN. 


A correspondent of the San 
Chronicle, who has been visiting Grasse, the 
headquarters of pomade manufacturing, gives 
this description of the rose gardens whence | 
the distillers obtain their material : 

‘The visitor sees the first rose garden some 
miles below Grasse, when he comes on the 
train from Cannes. The manner of cultiva- 
tion is low, like that of the vine everywhere 
in France, this method giving the greatest 
amount, as well as the finest quality, of flow- 
ers. After the harvest of roses is over, the 
main stem is cut to within a few inches of the 
ground, and the two or three branches that 
are allowed to remain, are twisted together, 
making the row continuous. The distance of 
the bushes apart is perhaps eighteen inches. 
The bushes thus cut down may be safely trust- 
ed not to do anything rash in the way of vege- 
tation, during the time when it is desired they 
should rest and recuperate. The cultivators 
in the surrounding country, and at the more 
distant farms and villages, do not themselves 
deliver the flowers at the distilleries. It 
would not be possible for many of them to 
pursue that course with profit, for most of 
them cultivate in a small way, and as a part 
of their general labors. 

‘The collecting is done by a middleman, 
whose little capital enables him to own a 
horse and cart, and perhaps some baskets, 
which serve to carry the flowers to market. 
These baskets are somewhat longer than wide, 
and of no great depth, to avoid crushing the 
delicate and fragrant loads they have to car- 
ry. Itisthe rule to gather just after the 
dews have disappeared, or if it has rained, 
after the ground and plants are dry. The 
middlemen go from door to door, collect the 
flowers, and carry them all in haste to the 
distillery, where they begin to arrive in sum- 
mer at about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and are deposited in a storeroom, or some 
other convenient place, to await treatment. 


Francisco 





. 
overland | 


and | 


| this 


One or two successful distillérs prefer to gath- 
er later in the day, claiming that they get a 
much greater percentage of odor.” 





AT THE SIGN OF THE BIG OYSTER. 


A trio of Members of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture went on a jamboree one evening during 
the last session of that body, and having 
decorated the town with pigment of a decid- 
edly sanguinary hue, concluded, late in the 
evening, they would have some oysters. 

There was no oyster house on the south 
side of the Old Capitol Square, but the law- 
givers were not aware of this. They were 
not fully posted, and seeing a sign, as they 
supposed, of an oyster house, they went up 
stairs and sat down to around table ina 
beautifully furnished room. A gentleman, 
very neatly dressed, came in and said: 

“Gentlemen, what can I do for you?” 

‘‘Oysters for three, please,” one of the trio 
replied. ‘I'll take a dozen raw.” 

‘‘Gimme a half dozen fried counts,” 
one of the others. 

“I'll take a dry stew, please,’ 
the third. 

The proprietor looked dazed and worried, 
and said: 

‘But gentlemen 

“Oh, we've got the dust. You needn't 
fret about that!” exclaimed the man who was 
standing treat. ‘‘We will pay in advance, if 
you so desire ;” and he laid ahandful of silver 
on the table. 

‘But, gentlemen—— 
!* cried the man, impatient- 


said 


, 


chimed in 


” 





” 





“Come, come! 
ly; ‘*we are in a hurry.” 

‘But, gentlemen, this is no oyster house. 
This is 2 

‘‘No oyster house!” exclaimed the trio. 
| ‘Then you had better take in your sign of 
| a big oyster at the foot of the stairs!” 

‘Sign of an oyster? Why, gentlemen, 
you are mistaken. ‘This is the office of an 
aurist. Ifyou want your ears doctored, | 
am at your service. That sign is an ear—not 
an oyster.” 
| The three Members of 
looked sick, and went out. 





” 


the Legislature 


| THE “THEN AND NOW” OF WEALTH. 
Any one who has lived here even twenty 
or twenty-five years can see how prodigality 
has increased, and citizens aged 70 or there- 
abouts are amazed at the change that has 
occurred in their day. I have talked with 
old men who say that New York was a small 
city with simple habits and tastes in their 
early youth. Then nota single Manhattaner, 
not indeed a single American except John 


Jacob Astor, was worth $1,000,000; and 
now a million is considered barely a compe- 
tency. 


Then the giver of a party who expended in 
all more than $300 or 8400 would have been 
reckoned as rushing upon bankruptcy; now 
the flowers ordered for entertainments often 
cost alone from $1,000 to $1,500, sometimes 
much more. He who could earn $1,000 an- 
nually was thought fortunate, and $5,000 
from investments was accounted a princely 
revenue. ° 

At present the most self-denying bachelor 
would find it diflicult to subsist on 81,000, 
and $5,000 is declared to be the smallest sum 
a married man, having possibly one or two 
children, can get on with. A New Yorker is 
not thought today to be rich unless be has a 
property of $3,000,000 or &4 000 000, and 
the very rich have four, five, six, ten times as 
much. ‘There are hundreds of families who 
spend from $100,000 to $150,000, and dozens 
to 


$250,000 


Letter. 


who spend from S500.000 a 


year.— New York 

A JAPANESE CALLER. 

The difference of national interpretations 
of etiquette are comically illustrated in a little 
story told by a lady in Washington society 
which has not heretofore found its way into 
print. 

A Japanese gentleman called on her one 
As it was a first 
presumably, ceremonious call, she natu- 
To her 


surprise, he accepted her invitation to lunch, 


day just before luncheon. 
and, 
rally expected it would be brief. 


and that domestic rite over, he still stayed. 
I'he hours wore on, and he did not go. The 
lady was wearied beyond endurance. Dinner 
time came. The lady’s husband returned, 
and still the gentleman from Japan stayed on. 
Ile was, as a matter of necessity, invited to 
dinner. Finally the gentleman of the house 
relieved his wife for a time in entertaining this 
apparently stationary visitor, but as the even- 
ing wore on he became so tired and sleepy 
that he retired to his own apartment, and the 
her courage to the 
resunied the entertain- 


hostess again screwed 
sticking point, and 
ment of the guest. 

At last, about midnight, the Japanese, with 
the most elaborate and abject apologies to the 
lady for leaving her, took his departure. But 
the comedy reached its denouement the next 
day, when a friend, in whom the extraordinary 
cuest bad confided, told the hostess that he 
said he never had such an ordeal before in his 
life; that be was so tired and so tired, and he 
thought the lady would never let him go, and 
finally he was obliged to leave her without 
her permission. 

Then the hostess learned that in Japanese 
etiquette the lady receiving a gentleman gives 
him the signal for his departure, and it is very 
she does 


l 
g-- Boston 


rude, in their code, to leave her til 
this. The affair was very amusing 
Traveller. 


ConpnLer.—A Scotch cobbler, 
**notorious ¢ fender,” 


A Canny 
described briefly asa 
has passed his life in a certain *‘Auld Licht” 
village, without being converted. Last week 
a Forfar magistrate sentenced him to a fine of 
half a crown, or twenty-four hours’ imprison- 


ment. If he chose the latter, he would be 
taken to the jail at Perth. 
The cobbler communed witb himself. 
‘**Then I'll go to Perth,” he said. ‘I have 


business in the town at any rate.” 

An official conveyed him by train to Perth; 
but when the prisoner reached the jail, he 
said that he would now pay the fine 

The governor found that he would have to 
take it. 

‘‘And now,” said the cobbler, ‘:I want my 
fare home.” 

The governor demurred, made inquiries, 
and discovered that there was no alrernative ; 
the prisoner must be sent, at the public ex- 
pense, to the place that he had been brought 
from. 

So our cenny cobbler got the 2s. 84d., that 
represented his fare, did his business, and 
went home triumphant; twopence ha!fpenny, 
and a railway ride the better for his offence. 

-St. James's Gazette. 


A Sorpip Hucxsterine Ract 
queer things in Switzerland, considering that 
the Swiss eu-ogize their country as ‘‘the land 
of liberty.” The children of poor people are 
regularly hired out by auction in most of the 
cantons. ‘There was a most painful scene re- 
cently in the market-place of Biel, a town 
near Berne, where, in spite of the heatrend- 


They do 


| ing entreaties of a widowed mother, her four 


young children, ranging from two to ten 
years of age, were ‘‘placed” out for a year to 
the highest bidder, by the public crier; the 
family being thus broken up and separated 
for fear lest the woman should be compelled 
to sevk assistance from the town. This 
really very nearly as bad as the old slavessales 
in America; and I doubt whether here any 
other country in Europe where such an™in- 
famous system exists at the present time. 
The Swiss, in reality, are a sordid, huckster- 
ing race.—London Truth. 
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A Huspanv’s Souicrrupe. —*‘Jobn, my 
father and mother are coming to-morrow to 
spend the week with us, andI do hope you 
will be nice while they are here.” 

‘I'am sorry to say, Maria, that I have an 
important engagement which will keep me 
away all the week.” 

‘*This is the first time you have said any- 
thing about any engagement.” 

“| know it; but I meant to speak about it 
to-night.” 

“Oh, I was mistaken ; 
are coming.” 

“Then I'll put off my engagement, as I 
don’t want to leave you alone.”—New York 
Sun. 


it’s next week they 


Farmer's Wire.—(To husband, just re- 
turned from the County Fair.)—‘*Was the 
Fair a success, John?” 

Husband.—‘*Ye kin bet it was; over 2000 
exhibits.” 

Wife.—‘*You don't tell me! 

Husband.—‘*Yes, siree; over 
1500 of °em was in punkins alone. 
see sich a sight.” 


” 
an’ 
I never 
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Stitt Oren ror Bustness.—Sympathiz- 
ing friend, (to Smith, whose wife has just 
eloped with the coachman.)—‘‘I feel for you, 
old fellow, deeply. It is difficult for me to 
find words with which-to express my sympa- 
thy for you in this, your hour of sore afflic- 
tion, but if there is anything I can do——” 

Smith, (with suppressed emotion.) - 
‘*M-make me an o-offer for the h-horses, car- 
riage, and two sets of h-harness, just as they 
s-stand.”— New York Sun. 


Farner, (out of patience.)—‘‘If you ask 
any more foolish questions, Bobby, I shall 
send you to bed.” 

Bobby, (after a long silence.)—‘'Pa, when 
a man dies worth $10,000 his heirs get the 
money, don’t they ?” 

Father. “Yes.” 

Bobby, (after another long silence. )—‘‘Pa, 
when a trottin’ horse dies worth $10,000, who 
gets his money ?” 

Father, (angrily.)—*‘*You get to bed.” 


Harp to Surr.—‘*Mother,” said a young 
wife, **would you mind cooking the dinner, 
to-day? It would please John, I know. He 
complains so much of the new girl that I shall 
discharge her the moment that I can get an- 
other.” 

“Certainly I will,” replied the old lady, 
cordially. 

At dinner John said to his wife : 

‘‘Mary, that new girl seems to be getting 
worse, and worse.”— New York Sun 


‘“‘Hlow does it happen that there are 
many old maids among the school teachers ? 
asked a reporter of a school teacher the other 
day 

‘Because 


women of sense: 


sO 
’ 


teachers are, asa rule, 
and no woman will give up 
a sixty-dollar position for a ten-dollar man,” 
was the reply. 


school 
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Is your Blood Tinpure. 
Get a reme mtis known t 
possess merit Vegetine has 
been tried nd not found 
wanting. Whatever the caus 
of the poisoned condition, 
Vegetine will restor« and 
strengthen 
| Serofulous Humors have 
been, are being cure daily by 
the use of Vegetine We can 
show testimonials or refer 
jyou to the parties in proof 

f this. 
| Dyspepsia and all the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion 
are at once elieved by the 
use of Vewetinge 
Salt Rheum and all d 
eases of the skin disappear 
jWhen Vegetine is faithfully 
used : 

For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg 
etine a most valuable remedy 


** Oh how tired I am” is so 
often heard An impure con- 
lition of the blood will always 
roduce this feeling and it ‘is 
relieved by the use 


| Ladies who have used Veg- 





etine, and the number of such 
is hu are loud in its praise 
sa remedy for diseases pe- 
euliar to their sex 

Nervous Safferer you can 
use nothing ure to furnish 


you sleep ind restas Vegetine. 


\VEGETINE 














COSTIVENESS 





| we BEST THING KNOWN x 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be witl it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving com, 
always bears the above symbol, and 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
eop6 





EAT AND BE MERRY! 


The Terror of American Civilization, the 
bane of this world’s woes, the for of 
all happiness, often changing th 
entire disposition of thousands, 
making homes miserable, 
and sending to an early 
grave countless num- 
bers, called 
DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, 
ty RED and thor thiy eradicated, and t * 
) made happy, by t never failing New Di 
ery, Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. INDICES 


never to be feared ar 
















failures, Sold by all firs ass Drugg 
United States. Costs but 50 cents; th 
returned if not satisfied with the res I 
cians astonished at t pa ‘ 
cures, who, after years of « z wit Peps 
Bismuth, and Strychnir and try t 
or hot water treatment, bave rega 
| by using one or two bottles, unkn 
tor. Thiss ne pl 
tas a dollar g r,t s cu " 
ofa n *name and do 
be deceived. Call for the New 
very, Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 
No cheap ruin t r herb 
quiring one to adopt tl 
ing, but allowing it utr ‘ 
using the medicine as dir 1 after ea a 
cure always f ws its us Try one bottle 
and be happy once more. -repare 
compounded by Chas. H, Morse, 
Holliston, Mass. years experier 
each and every b ‘ 





preparation. You can and will be cured. 
Thousands given up to die praise its 
wonderful effect. 
A NEW DISCOVERY, 


Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Ese., P 
ton, Mass. 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesal 


WeEEKS & Port ind Gro. C. Goo! 
Agents 








TRADE MARK. 


SOAP 


| PAYS NO 

| [FANCY PROFIT 
But is an original compound, 
made from the PUREST 
STOCK, and is sold by the 
makers and dealers nearer the 
cost of production than any 
other Laundry Soap in the 
market. See that you get this 
Soap, and not accept any of 
the numerous imitations that 
pay the grocer more money 














to recommend. The word 
WELCOME and the Clasped 
Hands are on every bar. 
l3teop26 poss 
WANTED 
for the 





MISSOURI 
STEAM 


5 ss 
Washey ncrer-: persons all ov 
country, with or without 


John R. Doder. Jr, jow writes 

















think of the t last summer. Ist. I . 
son Monte 
‘ 9 ours for 8 
ve. i ake & 
My washing ont ep 
Mr. G. Jaques, & eo: OF k the wa 
woman from 7 ar . 
Mre A :.* re ry 


makes the white lady inde; 


I will ship a sample to tt Xe z an acencr on k's 
trial on liberal terms. To those with 
themselves trustworthy, | will f e 





orders, my money to be paid after delivery. Write f 
lars, J. WORTH, Box 2622 Roston. "nas. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


as well as Beautifies the 
other Cosmetic will 


Purijsies Shin; no 


do it. 





Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 
tions and Skin Diseases. 


Price, 24c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JONSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Vt. 
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What there ic 
in a Goltle. 





Sufficient to stop in five 
minutes the smarting, sting- 
ing pain of roo burns or scalds, 
It will stop the pain as soon as 


SMARTING 





applied, 
COUGHING Abundance to cure a score 
of colds and the coughing 


that often leads the way to 
Consumption. It witt pos- 
ITIVELY case a Cough in 15 


mes minutes. 
CHO KIN 6 More than enough to save 
a dozen children Choking with 


Croup, One minute alter the 
first dose the hardest attack 
of Croup will be relieved, 





Wit and Fumor. 


A Sevr-Evipent Facr.—‘*What does all 
crape on your stand, mean, Uncle 
Moses ?” inquired a gentleman, as he seated 
himself to have his shoes blackened. 

“Dat, sah, is for my Belindy.” 

“Is your wife dead ?” 

‘Yes, sah; she died night fo’ las’.” 

‘**You had a doctor, I suppose ?” 


**Yes, sah, but he didn’t do no good. No, 


| sah, dem doctors kain’t do no mor’ fizikin’ fur 


me. You see they pretends to know a heap; 
but dis hyar doctor what cum to see Belindy, 
didn’t even know what ailed her.” 

‘*Are you sure he didn’t ?” 

‘Course I is. He says: ‘Uncle Mose, 
your wife has got de gastritis,’ an’ I knowed 
she hadn't no such thing !” 

**How?” 

‘‘Why, we don’t use no gas in de house!” 
— New York Mail and Express. 





Sue Decipep tro Go.—‘‘Do I have to go 
in there with all those cattle?” asked a styl- 
ishly-dressed woman, with a dog in her arms, 
as she looked into a crowded passenger coach 
on a day train without a sleeper. 

‘**No, ma’am, you don’t have to,” replied 
the conductor. 

“Well, what can I do? 
other car?” 

‘‘Why, ma’am, you can wait at the station 
here till that train on the siding goes, and 
then you can have a whole stock car to your- 
self.” 

She went in and sat down. — Merchant 
Traveller. 


I don’t see any 





A Lapy travelling to a summer resort, was 
annoyed by the expectorations of a fellow in 
the seat behind her, and when the conductor 
ce she drew up her dress and said to 

m: 

‘Conductor, have you not any rule in re- 
gard to spitting in the car?” 

The genial ticket-puncher smiled on her, 
and responded : 

‘‘No, marm, you can spit around anywhere 
you like.”—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Plenty to relieve the oppres 
sion and wheezing of the most 


WHEEZING 


severe case of Asthma. The 
direct cures of Asthma by 
this medicine are proofs that 


Dr, Thomas’ Eclectric Oi! has 
no equal as an Asthma cure. 





In the above cases Dr. Thomas® Eclectric Oil can 
he relied upon, It has given relief to thousands, 
Keep it in your house, There is hardly a week of 
the year it will not be useful, 











PENNYUYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 


Indispensable to A = 
“Chichester’s F. 2, take ae other, or inclose - 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by returm mall. 
NAME PA PF. R- Chichester Chemical 2 
AtD Hh, my E. Sta yy = - ~~ 
N. E, States i } 

ryeei S ce. rade supplied by Gee. C, 
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we uate 
be sure the ¥ 
ur mis prope 
made Aceey] 
no counterteit of 
similar name 
The distinguish 
om Ir 
Sayre, said to a lady of the ha t i patient “48 
you ladies will use the / 
Cream’ as the least harm 
tions One bottle will last six months gitevery 
day. Also Poudre Subtil i perfluou i 
without injury to the skin 
Mut M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond § 
a. ¥. 

For sale by all druggists and Fan G ls Dealer 
throughout the U.S., Canadas and Euro; ia Ve 
ware of base imitations. 81000 Reward for arrest and 
proof of any one selling the same léteow2s 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 


profit. Splendidly illustrated. Tactical 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 
The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively oe pouty $1.50 per year. Both periodi 
cals to one address, $2. 

H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Hartford, Ct. 


3 NEW BOOKS. 


523" 


rHE WORLD, FIRST CHOICH 
STOC K.BOOK, R a rERRITO 
. < ty ADDKESS, 
AND ATLAS. WITH STAMP, 
MARTIN GARRISON 
& co., 
BOSTON, Mass. ‘ 
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DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR "erm \ereran Mowsche, Whither 
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A Casket of Silver Ware Free 
To any person who w show their nelg re,art as ar 9 t 
Addres CONN. MANFG, COLMARTFORD, CONN, 
r 13te opso 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 





BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





KNOW THYSELF. le ff 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses 

book for every man, young, middle aged and old 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose experience for 2% years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanica!, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustrative sam 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re 
ferred. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will 
benefit all._— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabod Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dieneens that he 


ed the skill of other physicians } 
cialty. Such treated successfully, HEAL with 











address W. & T. SMITH, GENEVA, N. Y. 4t45 


out an instance of ape. THYSELF 











P. O. Box 3773. 





NGLO-SWISS miLk 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK Co. 
86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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